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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Jellicoe Report banishes for ever the last ghost 
of a doubt in any sane English mind that the German 
ships got a tremendous plastering in the battle off 
Jutland, and fled for their lives with much heavier losses 
than our own. We mean to deal with this fine 
English naval victory fully next week, when there has 
been time to examine it in complete detail—there is no 
time to do this now, a few hours before we go to press. 
Meanwhile we must repeat what we said in a leading 
article on the subject the week after the battle: the 
conduct of those people and papers who moaned and 
wrung their hands and brooded over fearful British 
defeats and disasters on Friday evening in London, 
and again next day, was wholly contemptible. The 
first Admiralty Report was a foolish blunder, and we 
cannot agree with Mr. Collins Baker, who would 
defend it; but, even so, it is no true excuse for those 
who loudly proclaimed a great British disaster and 
defeat, and insulted the First Lord of the Admiralty 
for his alleged interference with Admiral Jellicoe’s 
naval dispositions. We never believed for a moment 
in the great disaster and defeat, either on Friday 
evening, when the first report appeared, or on the 
following day. It was perfectly clear to us that we 
must wait for further news before forming anything 
like a clear view. 


In this great sea-fight we lost three battle-cruisers, 
three armoured cruisers, and eight destroyers; the 
German Fleet suffered much more. Two battleships 
of Dreadnought type, and a battleship of Deutschland 
type, were seen to sink. A battle-cruiser—the ‘‘ Liit- 
zow ’’—was sunk. Another battle-cruiser and another 
Dreadnought battleship were damaged so badly that 
their return to port is extremely doubtful. Five light 
cruisers were seen to sink; one of them may have 
been a battleship, for she had the appearance of being 
larger than the others. Six tonpedo-boats were seen 
to sink, and three torpedo-boat destroyers were so dis- 
abled that their return to port is exceedingly doubtful. 
Finally, the Germans lost a submarine. 


Sir John Jellicoe at the outset clearly explains 
that the junction of our Battle Fleet with our 
scouting force, after the enemy had been sighted, was 
delayed by the southerly course steered by the latter 
during the first hour, and that this was unavoidable, 
as our battle-cruisers had to follow the enemy to the 
southward in order to keep in contact. At this point 
Sir David Beatty takes up the tale of the Battle-Cruiser 
Fleet. 


The enemy were reported at 2.20, and Sir David 
immediately advanced S.S.E. so as to place his 
force between them and their base. Three light 
cruiser squadrons in advance of the Battle-Cruiser 
Squadron engaged the enemy. At 2.45 a seaplane was 
ordered to scout and obtained details of the enemy’s 
forces at once in spite of incessant fire at a small 
distance. At 3.30 line of battle was formed, and at 
3.48 course was altered to the southward, both forces 
beginning fire simultaneously and steering S.S.E. in 
parallel lines at a distance of from 18,000 to 14,500 
yards. At 4.15 destroyers on both sides moved out 
for torpedo attack. Before they could do this a 
portion of our flotilla intercepted an enemy force of 
fifteen destroyers and a light cruiser, forced them 
to retire, and sank two destroyers. The torpedo 
attack in general Sir David Beatty describes as worthy 
of the highest traditions of the Navy, though it was 
hampered in various ways. 


Half an hour later the enemy’s Battle Fleet was re- 
ported ahead, and Sir David Beatty recalled the de- 
stroyers and proceeded northward to draw that fleet 
towards ours. At 5 the weather was unfavourable to 
us, the enemy being obscured and our ships clearly 
silhouetted against the horizon. The action on a 
northerly course continued for an hour at a range of 
14,000 yards, and the enemy was severely battered. At 
5.56 our leading battleships were sighted, and Sir David 
altered his course to engage the enemy closer. He selects 
for special praise the commanders of the ‘‘ Onslow”’ 
and ‘‘ Defender.’”” The ‘‘ Onslow,’’ in spite of being 
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struck by a heavy shell, fired all her torpedoes at the 
enemy’s Battle Fleet, and was successfully towed off 
by the ‘* Defender’’, also disabled and reduced to a 
slow speed. This is only one of many splendid achieve- 
ments. 


Sir David was first reinforced by the Third Battle 
Cruiser Squadron, under Admiral Hood, which was in 
advance of the Battle Fleet. Sir John Jellicoe’s 
junction with the enemy at a time when their fighting 
efficiency had been seriously impaired led to heavy 
punishment when the light made it possible. But the 
mist and smoke were largely impenetrable, and to this 
may be ascribed the absence of details as to the loss of 
several of our ships. The enemy relied mainly on 
torpedo attack, but the results were negligible. At 9 
they were entirely out of sight. During the night the 
heavy British ships were not attacked, but our Fourth, 
Eleventh, and Twelfth Flotillas made successful raids. 
At 4 a.m. a Zeppelin was engaged for five minutes, 
and the presence of submarines, denied by the Ger- 
mans, is clearly indicated in the course of the narra- 
tive. 


When the grand British offensive between the rivers 
Somme and Ancre is compared with the battle of Loos 
it shows that our troops in nine months have been 
seasoned into veterans, and it marks at home, in news- 
papers and in public opinion, a much better feeling. 
Febrile emotion has gone. Everybody is conscious 
now of the fact that the gradual advance has to gnaw 
its way through ‘‘ the vigorous resistance ’’ described 
by Sir Douglas Haig, and that it takes from our 
splendid regiments some gallant lives in every minute 
of every hour. There is a fine spirit in many leading 
articles, and correspondents at the front send home 
such vivid and varied impressions of what they see 
and feel that they unite us all to the vast drama. 
Take the epic of Gommecourt, as told by Mr. Beach 
Thomas in the ‘‘ Daily Mail’’—and few can write 
better than he. Gommecourt is at the northern end of 
our battle-line. 


The grapple there began at about 7 a.m. on 1 July, 
when the German guns—closely concentrated, and 
of full calibre—set up a triple fire curtain, through 
which our men passed with cool intrepidity across 
a wide gap of land separating the rival trenches. 
At every step some of them fell, while the 
others went on quite firmly, as if under review; 
and ‘‘ when the steady, steadfast soldiers, true to the 
death, paraded in more than decimated numbers 
through and across the third barrage [or fire curtain], 
the enemy—in their turn heroic—left their trenches, 
erected machine-guns on the parapets, and the two 
parties fought one another in the open. I have not 
the hardihood to write more. Heroism could no 
further go. Our men died, and in dying held in front 
of them enough German guns to have altered the fate 
of our principal and our most successful advance in 
the south ”’. 


Another impressionist enables us to see, far off, the 
brown line of our men come forth from the end of 
Fricourt Wood, near Albert: it is an irregular line of 
dots, followed by other bits of lines and scattered dots, 
and it moves across a brown space, open and dreadful. 
Here and there a dot falls behind: it cannot keep up 
with the others. Now and then the line bends a little, 
and at some points it seems to break ; instantly it joins 
up again and goes on, a waved chain of dots, and 
each dot a brave life in peril. Presently the left end of 
the line is lost among the deep shadows of the 
Poodles, while the middle of the line and the right end 
reach the slope of Railway Alley, pour into a trench, 
and begin to throw bombs. Their swinging arms can 


be seen; overhead the air grows dense with smoke. 
And now the Germans break cover and cut and run, 
They are 


forsaking the trench as quickly as possible. 


darker dots than our own men, and down the slope 
they scamper towards Mametz, their hands raised 
above their heads. Here is war seen at a distance, yet 
it looks curiously unreal, ‘‘ like some scene on the 
cinematograph which has been carefully rehearsed 
before being photographed ’’. A very brave perform. 
ance by British troops, ‘‘ a notable and successful inci- 
dent in a gigantic battle, which will be described for 
centuries in history, ought to be told with many 
glorifying adjectives ’’; but the correspondent wants 
his readers to see precisely what he beheld—a battle 


fought by dots in a great panorama, under the brilliant 
sunshine of a perfect summer day. 


The battle-line extends along a very irregular front, 


stretching from near Brayelle farm, north of Gomme. 
court, down to Soyecourt, where the French begin 
their thrust south of the Somme, and carry it forward 
through Estrées to Belloy-en-Santerre. Five-and- 


twenty miles of battle part Gommecourt from Soye- 
court, and the French point out that their five miles 
of front is by far the easier theatre, because the 
Germans never for a moment thought that General 
Joffre would move his men on the Somme while the 
Verdun campaign continued. Taking full advantage 
of a golden opportunity, our Ally has made a very fine 
advance, capturing twenty villages and penetrating toa 
depth of about four miles. Péronne, guarded by 
Biaches and St. Rudegonde, is the objective, and it is 
only about two and a half miles from the new French 
front. A correspondent of ‘‘La Liberté”’ says: 
‘* When the order to advance came it was the signal 
for an indescribable scene of enthusiasm. Officers and 
soldiers embraced, everybody was shaking hands and 
giving messages as if on the eve of a long journey 
towards the unknown, but certainly towards La Gloire. 
Soldiers of one corps placed flowers in their button- 
holes, imitating the example of their chief, who 
appeared with a superb carnation, saying: ‘ Before it 
has time to fade I'll be in the German lines’. Three 
hours later we were marching victoriously through the 
streets of Dompierre, which the Germans had trans- 
formed into a veritable fortress’’. Seven hundred 
Germans gave themselves up at Dompierre after the 
French had slain fifteen hundred in a bayonet charge. 


The British advance was slower, for the Germans 
knew of its coming and made careful preparations. 
Despite the deluge of shells that our big guns poured 
into their trenches, day after day, the German machine- 
guns had not been put out of action. They and their 
men found safety in big dug-outs more than twenty 
feet deep, and very well shored-up and protected. 
When our curtain fire lifted to the German rear, the 
machine-gunners came from their places of refuge to 
keep up a slow, steady, searching fire. A wounded 
soldier says: ‘‘ Never in my life have I seen anything 
finer than the way our successive waves of men 
marched into that bath of lead, singing and cheering. 
The more casualties they saw in front of them, the 
louder they cheered and sang, the harder they pressed 
forward into it. Bless ’em, you can’t beat 
*em. You can kill ’°em with machine-guns and solid 
weight of ‘crumping’. You can’t possibly beat 
‘em’’. An officer of the Rifle Brigade points out that 
the Germans began their machine-gun fire exactly ten 
minutes before the advance began. And it is related 
how three war-worn Jocks, all blood and dirt and rags, 


after taking command of six hundred disarmed 


Boches, marched off with their captives towards our 
rear, carrying their rifles at the slope and looking as 
vain as a ‘‘ pride of peacocks ’’. 


Many Germans have been captured (about 6,000 by 
our troops, about 9,500 by the French), not because 
they have become battle-shy, but because small bodies 
of troops get isolated and surrounded as the uneven 
advance moves on and on, gaining more ground in 
some places than in others. Along the British front 


the enemy’s resistance has been, and is, exceedingly 
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stern and tough, particularly at Gommecourt, Thiep- 
yal, and La Boisselle. On Tuesday our men pushed 
forward to the north and east from the Fricourt- 
Mametz region toa line running from La Boisselle and 
Gontalmaison, through Mametz Wood, past Montau- 
ban, to Bernafay Wood, which was taken after a good 
fight. During Tuesday night the Germans made great 
efforts to recover the ground which they had lost on 


trenches, losing many men. Since then, between the 


points. 
Mr. J. D. Irvine watched the bombing of some Ger- 


Poodles Wood. After their surrender our men ex- 
plored the dug-outs of Mametz, and found some under- 
ground palaces of luxury. A large amount of 
food and drink was discovered. The certified inven- 
tory of a captain’s dug-out is like the price-list of a 
provincial shop, for it mentions twenty tins of corned 
beef, in addition to sausages, potted meats, tinned sal- 
mon, dried and bottled fruits, biscuits, cheeses, pre- 
served vegetables, two casks of Bavarian beer, various 
sorts of spirit—including gin and whisky—and five 
dozen bottles of mineral water. The dug-out had a 
cellar and a kitchen, also an electric bell; and in the 
kitchen was an instrument that resembled a cat-o’-nine- 
tails. If the German armies are exceedingly short of 
food, as neutral reports tell the world, what are we 
to think about the abundant provisions of Mametz? 


This offensive forms part of a general scheme by 


pressure on all the enemy fronts. The Italians have 
gained ground on the Asiago plateau and on the right 
bank of the Astico. Their towns have all been rescued 
from the invader, and their attacks on the Austrians, 
who have reached a line of defence which is well or- 
ganised and strong, will be in accord with the general 
plan. In the centre of the Russian front, north of the 
Pripet marshes, a terrific fight goes on, hopefully for 
our Ally; and the Germans win no success farther 
north in their attempt to reach Molodechno junction. 
As for the Lutsk salient, several German counter- 
attacks have been repulsed, as in the neighbourhood of 
Vulka-Gabuzyis-Kaya, eleven miles north-west of 
Chartoryisk ; but the enemy has gained some miles at 
the apex of the salient, and saved for the moment the 
railway junction of Kovel. No appreciable change has 
taken place between Lutsk salient and the Dniester ; 
but south of this river, to the north-west and south- 
west of Kolomea, our Allies go on with their advance 
and pound the disheartened Austrians. Twenty-five 
miles south-west of Kolomea they have taken the town 
of Mikolitchine, cutting the main railway between 
Lemberg and Budapest. 


General Joffre has issued an Order of the Day in 
which he thanks the defenders of Verdun. He says: 
“The plan matured by the Councils of the Coalition is 
now being put into full execution. Soldiers of Verdun, 
it is to your heroic resistance that this is due”’. 
Though some German troops have been withdrawn 
from Verdun and sent to the Somme, the crisis on the 
Meuse has not yet been eased, as the awful grapples 
around Thiaumont bear witness. At this moment 


XUM 


Thiaumont is held by the Germans; but it has changed 
hands so often that neither side is at all safe in its 
hellish cemetery of craters. The main point is that the 
Germans cannot yet advance from Thiaumont. Mean- 
time the battle of the Somme takes from Germany so 
Many men that its value to the defence of Verdun 
increases daily. 


We must protest against the bad taste and the tact- 
lessness of those writers and speakers who insist in 


alluding to the men now being called up as ‘‘ Con- 
scripts ’’. Much soreness and mischief may result 
unless this folly ceases. There is no striking distinction 
to be drawn by intelligent and orderly minds between 
the men who came in when the Government first 
clearly intimated that compulsion would be adopted— 
i.e., well before the first Military Service Act was 


| passed last year—and the men who came in after. To 


Thiepval plateau; twice they assailed in vain our new | 


Ancre and the Somme, steady progress has been made, © 
mainly in local struggles for the possession of strong — 
or suggest this is the sign of an uneducated mind, or 


mans who held a small sector of trenches between | 


Mametz and Fricourt, known as Railway Alley and | should have helped to demoralise and make senseless 


| 


| 


say or suggest that a man is a noble volunteer who 
joins when the State says to him, ‘‘ If you don’t join 
I will call you up’’, whilst a man is an ignoble 
conscript who doesn’t join till he is called up—to say 


| of a dishonest mind. There can no more be a forced 


volunteer than there can be a volunteering conscript. 
It is a pity that even some members of the Government 


the term volunteer or voluntary; but it is still more a 
pity that a false and cruel distinction should now be 
made between so-called volunteers and so-called con- 
scripts. The truth is that many of the men now 
getting into khaki are a remarkably useful lot. 


Some attempt is being made, in a section of the 
Press at any rate, to influence the Tribunals to exempt 
men from military service on the ground that they 
have been from the start of the war doing voluntary, 
unpaid national work in the Special Constabulary in 
London. The attempt is quite improper, and is sure 


to be resented by the great bulk of men in the 


| 


which the Entente Powers are co-ordinating their hard | 


| 
| 


Constabulary. We see it argued that one man, whq 
failed to secure exemption before the Tribunal, had 
done some 200 nights’ duty, three or four hours each 
stretch, in the Special Constabulary; and that he had 
thereby saved the public money and done “his bit ”’. 
The Tribunals should not be influenced by arguments 
such as these. The Special Constabulary and kindred 
bodies at home should clearly be reserved for, and 
were originally meant for, men of over the military 
age, or men who could not pass the medical tests. 


There is another point in this connection: it is a 
mistake to lay stress on the fact that these night 
duties of the Special Constabulary in London are 
wholly unpaid duties. They certainly are, but in that 
lies the chief merit of the service; and the suggestion 
sometimes made in not very responsible quarters that 
the Special Constabulary should be paid is not at 
all liked by the vast majority of the men themselves. 
They have not asked and do not want to be paid— 
that, we believe, is their attitude in the matter. 


The Air Inquiry Committee this week has been 
hearing evidence from Sir David Henderson, Chief of 
the Royal Flying Corps. His latest smile for Mr. 
Pemberton Billing’s rhetoric, though carefully ex- 
plained, was clearly an effective irritant, and Mr. 
Billing has been supplying remarks of a similar ten- 
dency. General Henderson explained that he took up 
his post with reluctance, and had on several occasions 
suggested that a younger Officer, more in touch with 
practical flying, should replace him, but had not per- 
suaded the Army Council to agree to such an arrange- 
ment. We think, by the way, his critics should read . 
what Sir John French had to say about his fine work 
—in the famous Mons Despatch of 7 September 1914. 
He admitted that when, in 1913, manufacturers 
were invited to take part in an engine competi- 
tion, under official auspices, he considered the supply 
of engines of high power more or less safe, and 
made the mistake of stopping work on the Royal 
Aircraft Factory design. Dealing next with the dis- 
carding of various engines and machines on technical 
grounds, he gave a summary of German machines 
brought down between certain dates, which put ‘the 
B.E. 2 of various types far above other makes. The 
discussion of the charges of negligence that followed - 
is not, so far as the reports go, very informative; and 
the affair of the machine which descended in the Ger- 
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man lires at Lille has net yet been wholly cleared up 
by the Committee or by inquirers in Parliament. 


On Tuesday Sir Bryan Leighton, formerly of the 
Royal Flying Corps, spoke of the strained relations 
between the heads of the Naval and Military Air Ser- 
vices at British Headquarters in Paris, and ascribed 
them to the fact that the Navy had more money to 
spend. This rivalry was re-asserted on Wednesday, 
when an unpleasant suggestion about the influence of 
commissions on the purchase of Nieuport aeroplanes 
was refuted. In reducing the powers of gossip the 
Committee has done useful work; but revelations of 
importance seem to stop just at the point when they 
are becoming interesting. Deliberations half public 
and half private are bound to be unsatisfactory, and we 
notice that, before the Committee sat in private, a 
number of Mr. Charles Bright’s questions caused the 
frequent intervention of the Chairman on the ground 
that they should be taken in camera. 


Mr. Tribich Lincoln, lately M.P. for Darlington, 
was sentenced this week to three years penal servi- 
tude for forgery, etc. We wish to make no party 
capital out of the incident, for it is a miserable and mad 
business trying to do this in the midst of a mighty 
war like the present, perhaps not yet half decided. 
Therefore we shall not dwell on the greetings which 
one or two leaders sent this politician when he was 
elected. But there is a moral in the incident which 
should rot be overlooked. It is this—the country 


- should take this opportunity to send all the caucus- 


mongers and wire-pullers to limbo. We ought to 
begin a new era, and a cleaner and straighter era, after 
the war. 


Some while since full-page advertisements an- 
nounced a competition for the naming of a new sea- 
side resort in process of development. 
loves a competition, and a vast crowd of people sent 
in an extraordinary collection of place-names. Some 
2,445 of them were awarded prize freehold plots, for 
which they were to pay, to cover the cost of convey- 
ance, three guineas. The sequel to this arrangement 
was the recent recovery of the money by 125 
plaintiffs in the Chancery Division. Mr. Justice 


‘Younger made some severe remarks on the mis- 


representations of the scheme. ‘‘ New Anzac-on- 
Sea ’’, the brightest of seaside resorts on paper, was 
thoroughly exposed. ‘‘It was not possible or permis- 
sible ’’, said the judge, ‘‘ at present for any building 
to take place in accordance with the by-laws.’’ The 
affair shows once more the infinite gullibility of a large 
part of the public, and reminds us of Bowen’s con- 
clusion that ‘‘an Englishman’s ignorance, like his 
house, is his castle ’’. 


Mr. Lloyd George has been chosen as_ Lord 
Kitchener’s successor, and Lord Derby has _ been 
induced to act as his assistant. We are not of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s queue, and frankly we regard him as 
an indifferent performer in Departmental work, and 
as a shallow thinker—quite a shallow thinker—and as 
a florid, though an exceedingly effective, speaker. His 
patriotism we do not doubt. We have formed this view, 
rightly or wrongly, utterly irrespective of, and apart 
from, any party bias. When, last year, he executed 
one of his quick popular turns, and came out as a hot 
compulsionist after being for half the war a red-hot 


voluntarist, our opinion of him as a statesman did not ’ 


improve by any means, although he adopted a cause 
we believed in and pressed for. The best we can hope 
is that he will settle down to quiet work at the War 
Office and will not try to over-ride the military chiefs 
there. Lord Derby we do believe in, and the military 
heads of the War Office trust him. But he is rather 
singularly underplaced—the appointment verges on the 
ridiculous. Is Lord Milner to be made Under- 
Secretary for the Board of Agriculture? And may we 
expect a junior whipship to be reserved for Lord 
Rosebery somewhere ? 


rae pee | generation. Would Kitchener’s Armies, when at length 


LEADING ARTICLES. 


THE GLORIOUS ADVANCE; AND THE SHARE 
OF THE OLD ARMY. 

HEN Sir John French’s despatches of 7 Septem. 

ber 1914, covering Mons, Landrecies, and Le 
Cateau, were printed we thought them the best new; 
of the British race for a very long time past; for, to 
recall Sir John French’s words, that ‘‘ glorious stand 
of the British troops ’’, troops of a little Expeditionary 
Force which ‘‘ only two days after a concentration 
by rail was called on to withstand a vigorous attack 
of five German Army Corps ’’, went to show that the 
national character had not been lost in spite of a long 
period of peace in a repellent form. Public life before 
the war had sunk in many ways to a low level, with 
its mean party rows and intrigues, its caucus 
mongering and wire-pulling devices, and __ the 
general and shocking attitude of ‘‘I don’t car 
so long as I have a good time’’ on the par 
of people looking on. The war at least pulled 
us out of those miserable ruts of a peace that had 
grown rotten, and showed in the wonderful adven- 
ture of Mons, Le Cateau, and Ypres that the old 
daring, wrestling spirit of Britain still lived, and could 
flash out in presence of the great occasion. But 
the men who sublimely fought against overwhelming 
odds at Mons, Le Cateau, and Ypres were, after all, 
only a small select band—hard-bitten, tested profes- 
sional warriors; the youth and manhood of the nation 
as a whole was yet to show it had not fallen from the 
island heights of heroism and endurance: had not 
been spoilt by the selfishness, the vile squabbling, and 
the weak and violent partisan politics of the past 


set in motion across the water against the greatest of 
military Powers, uphold the name and honour of Eng- 
land? We can be confident to-day about the right 
answer to this. The glorious advance which the 
British Army, in perfect comradeship with the French, 
is now making proves the manhood of the nation to 
be sound enough. We elders and physical weaklings 
at home who cannot take a part in the noble game 
now fairly started in Northern France need have not 
the ghost of a doubt about that. 

Everyone who has understood for some weeks past 
how matters really stand at Verdun, and has recognised 
the danger, and chafed at the talk about the mighty 
struggle there being for no strategic, but merely for 
a symbolic or imaginary, gain, is rejoicing to-day at 
the blows which we and our grand Allies are raining 
on the German shield. This is the best stroke of the 
land war so far; and saying this, we do not forget 
for a moment the stern retreat from Mons, during 
which the old Army dealt out at Landrecies and 
elsewhere such smashing punishment to the German 
legions pursuing at a respectful distance; nor do we 
forget the halt, the exultant turn, and the pursuit of 
the pursuers which followed immediately on that angry 
retreat of the little Expeditionary Force. It may not be 
quite so wondrous, either to-day or in any future phase, 
as the first battle of Ypres—where the enemy’s failure 


to break through was ‘‘ due entirely to the marvellous 
fighting power and the indomitable courage of. . - 
officers and men ’’—because there can be nothing now 
like the disparity in numbers between the two armies on 
that occasion; but in a way it is more heartening, for 
we have had to wait and work two years of war for 
it. Besides, it is attack, out-and-out attack, on 4 
massive scale; and what a virtue is in that after a pro 
longed campaign of, necessarily, defence and delay! 
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The counter-stroke for Verdun which this huge 
bombardment of the German lines includes, and the 
wide-sweeping advance now fairly in progress, are, of 
course, in the main to be regarded as the work of the 
new Army and of the national munition-making 
activities which have moved alongside of it. We 
still hope that what we declared long ago when the 
war was young will come true—that the Kitchener 
Armies, working in unison with their Allies, will in the 
end conquer the enemy and drive him out of Belgium, 
instead of a deal through sea power and the won 
German colonies merely bargaining him out of it. It 
is intensely to be hoped that this may be so, for any- 
thing in the nature of a bargain or tired arrangement, 
should it be resorted to as a solution of the war 
problem, could never be anything save a muddled kind 
of peace or draw, even if a draw on the whole in 
favour of the Allies. The heat and burden of the 
struggle will, then, have to be chiefly the new Army’s, 
but the nation to-day, if it wishes to be just, to say 
nothing of being generous, will, whilst recognising 
this, none the less do full credit to the prowess and 
efficiency of the old Army which started the war and 
invented and toiled at home, as well as fought abroad, 
with a grand devotion. Let us illustrate this by an 
example or two. What is the rifle that is being used 
to-day by the triumphing and steadily progressing 
British troops? It is the rifle thought out steadily 
and finally approved by the organising brains of the 
old Army. In peace time this weapon was often 
criticised—in one or two technical matters not injudi- 
ciously, we dare say. But what of this rifle after about 
two years’ war experience? It has turned out about 
the best that any belligerent is using to-day. 

Again, what of the guns, notably of the eighteen- 
pounder? It is indisputable that they have stood 
the tremendous test in France and Belgium to admira- 
tion. 

Now, these two things, among many others, not 
less anxiously thought and worked out in peace time 
—when the country was lulled, by not very wise men, 
into a state of wholly false security—honour the brains 
of ourold Army. Our stubborn friend Vieille Moustache 
—as well as another frequent contributor, Major- 
General Sir Alfred Turner—has often reminded us of 
what the country and the cause of the Allies owe to 
those brains. His claim has not been at all an exag- 
gerated one. The old Army has ‘done its bit’’ if 
ever a military organisation did! Moreover, let us 
remember the disheartening conditions, the general 
public inattention and coolness, in the midst of which 
it thought and toiled. Who can forget the rubbish 
about ‘‘ militarism ’’, the extravagant meannesses which 
resulted in the boasted cutting down of a battalion 
here and a regiment there, the vapouring about peace 
and cosmopolitan policing, which were part of the 
political bag of tricks before the war? All honour 
to the old Army and its brains—the brains of patriots, 
experts, and gentlemen—that could work out the mili- 
tary salvation of the Empire in such a deadening 
environment as that! 

We are under no delusions as to the difficulties and 
tisks ahead in this advance in the West. There are 
bound to come checks, with perhaps many a set-back. 
The enemy is sure to find some recovery from the 
dazed state into which the opening bombardment of 
his lines flung him. To shift him once and for good 
and all means shifting miles of the French and Bel- 
gian soil, into which he has had the best part of two 
years to dig himself. Buta forceful beginning has been 


made, and the spirit of the Allies has been lifted by 
the events of the past week. This move is an im- 
mense improvement on any land success that has 
been achieved so far: it is the beginning of the precise 
and co-ordinated plan of the Allies—France, Russia, 
Italy, Belgium, Serbia, and the British Empire. 
Hitherto, except at sea, we have acted, if not in 
isolation one from another, at least in independence. 
The Allies have been like the crew of an untried eight, 
the best of friends one with another, with a common 
goal, but with no notion of time or of being all to- 
gether, with no stroke to speak of and the steering 
groggy. This drawback has been nobody’s fault in 
particular. Our statesmanship before the war was weak 
in various ways and without forethought, but we would 
not blame it for this particular ill. Even a much com- 
pleter pre-war preparation against the enemy on the 
part of each Ally would still have found us in August 
1914 largely an untrained crew as a whole. The ill 
was inevitable. But it is at length passing, and with 
it should pass at least one of the best hopes of 
Germany. 


THE DECLARATION OF LONDON—ITS RISE 
AND FALL. 


REAMERS valued it as an ideal instrument of war, 
fashioned by their sweet unreasonableness. Naval 
good sense hated it fiercely as a betrayal of British sea- 
power ; and blunt laymen, too, without puzzling their 
minds over State Papers, Blue Books, and prolific 
controversies, said astutely: ‘‘ Since the peace-at-any- 
price fellows praise the Declaration of London, let us 
all hold fast to the old sea laws of war, which saved 
Europe from Napoleon ’’. This very simple and effec- 
tive argument was used also thousands of times by 
naval experts, as by Mr. Gibson Bowles, whose attack 
on the Declaration began in May 1909. 

Before we look at this pernicious document in its 
decline and fall, let us glance at its origin and at its 
aims. The British elements in its parentage date from 
its forerunner the Declaration of Paris, 1856. In the 
eighteen-fifties they were inspired by four Victorian 
beliefs: (1) Everlasting peace would be won pretty 
soon by Free Trade and International Exhibitions ; (2) 
even if a great European war did come the United 
Kingdom ought to remain neutral in order to make 
money by trading with both belligerents; (3) cosmo- 
politan emotion, called the universal brotherhood of 
man, ought to oust from foreign politics all national 
feelings; (4) hence Great Britain should set a great 
example by proposing idyllic changes in the laws of 
war. On the other hand, big military nations had far- 
seeing views. It was their desire to increase their 
strength on land by setting new limits to the historic 
rights of British sea-power. The more firmly the 
British Navy could be fettered by diplomatic strategies 
at peaceful conferences the freer and safer the military 
Powers would be in their wars. For this reason they 
admired in parts the altruism of British idealists, and 
made use of it with success at the Paris Conference of 
1856. Lords Clarendon and Cowley, who represented 
England at the conference, after striking a very bad 
bargain, signed the Declaration of Paris—‘‘ a rash and 
unwise proceeding’’, said the late Lord Salisbury. 
The bargain had no brain in it. If all other nations 
would agree to put an end for good to privateering, 
England would give up her historic and necessary 
right to capture enemy merchandise in neutral ships. 
So Articles 1 and 2 of the Paris Declaration say that 
‘*the neutral flag covers enemy merchandise with the 
exception of contraband of war ’’, and that ‘‘ Privateer- 
ing is and remains abolished’’. The privateer clause 
was rejected by the United States, and Article 1 pro- 
voked opposition in England; but Parliament neither 
denounced nor ratified the surrender of an essential 
right in naval warfare. So the Declaration of Paris, 
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signed by Lords Clarendon and Cowley, remained a 
moral pact which would bind England until she with- 
drew from it altogether, or until a nation at war with 
her either abandoned or disobeyed its Articles. 

Forty-three years later British idealism and the fore- 
thought of military Powers met at The Hague “ to 
give a new development to the humanitarian princi- 
ples’’; and in 1907 they met again at The Hague, 
that lyrical theatre of errors, and prepared themselves 
for the London Naval Conference of 1909. Forty-four 
States were represented, and Germany’s influence must 
have gone artfully hand in glove with our country’s 
philanthropic goodwill, for the Declaration of London 
and the earlier Hague Conventions were aimed with 
equal success at the strongest naval Power. Thirteen 
Hague Conventions were signed for the United 
Kingdom, and nine of them were ratified. 

The history of all these things, as narrated and 
criticised and ridiculed by Mr. Gibson Bowles, ought 
to be re-studied again and again: it is a permanent 
warning to dwellers in Utopia. The Declaration of 
London represents the utmost harm that military 
Powers, aided by our own idealists, could do at a 
conference to our naval rights and customs. The 
British delegates were told to support any proposal 
that would get rid of contraband, or free neutral com- 
merce in war from discipline; and they were also to 
approve an international prize court, with a new legal 
code, as a tribunal of appeal from national prize courts. 

All this means that our sea-power, by giving up the 
old and sane laws of admiralty, was to act in war 
as a philanthropist both to neutral nations and to Pan- 
Germanic adventures. There is no room here for a 
detailed account of the intricate London Declaration ; 
but its character is evident enough in just a few of its 
details. Airships, aeroplanes, and aircraft of all sorts 
are named only conditional contraband; and as for 
copper, lead, iron ores, hides, and rubber, Article 28 
frees them from all restriction. They are not to become 
contraband of war. A neutral ship trading in contra- 
band is not to be captured till she comes to the end 
of her return voyage; and she is not to be condemned 
unless her cargo contains more than 50 per cent. of 
contraband. _When a neutral vessel is convoyed by a 
warship belonging to the same neutral country, she is 
freed from examination, however suspicious her actions 
or her history may be. The transfer of foe ships to a 
neutral flag is not difficult; to be assumed valid by 
Article 55, it must be done more than thirty days before 
the outbreak of war. Could any rule be kinder to an 
aggressive nation and a neutral partner? No fewer 
than five Articles—14, 16, 17, 19, and 20—are as 
friendly as possible to blockade-runners. 
whole Declaration of London is in complete antagonism 
with British sea-power. 

It was signed on 26 February 1909, not five months 
after the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
(5 October 1908). Soon the Declaration and _ its 
authors were challenged fiercely, and at last—in 
December 1911—the House of Lords condemned the 
new naval laws and recorded the just opinion that their 
ratification was ‘‘not desirable’’. Idealists were 
enraged by this good sense, so the last Government 
clung to their new naval code till the war came, when 
other queer things began to happen. Take the Order 
in Council issued on 20 August 1914, which commanded 
“‘that during the present hostilities the Convention 
known as the Declaration of London shall, subject to 
the following additions and modifications, be adopted 
and put in force by His Majesty’s Government as if 
the same had been ratified by His Majesty ’’. Further, 
‘the general report of the Drafting Committee shall 
be considered by all Prize Courts as an authoritative 
statement of the meaning and intention of the said 
Declaration’’. Put these quotations side by side with 
the words spoken last week by Lord Robert Cecil when 
he announced the total abandonment of the London 
Declaration, with the concurrence of France. Lord 
Robert went on to say that the Declaration had no 


In fact, the | 


were retained as being a convenient exposition of 
international law. 

As long ago as 17 May 1915 Sir John Simon, when 
speaking as Attorney-General in the Admiralty Prize 
Court, set the Declaration on an equally low level. He 
said: ‘‘ The Declaration of London 1909 is not a 
binding document on any of the nations of the world”, 
But the President of the Court, Sir Samuel Evans, ran 
counter to this dictum. Whether the Declaration had 
a binding power or not, he said, its principles had been 
agreed upon, and they were principles upon which he 
thought it would be right for the Court to act. Sir 
John Simon’s legal opinion and the President’s argu- 
ment suggest the same two questions to a reasonable 
mind. If the principles were good and wise, and if 
they were agreed upon, why was no country in the 
world bound by them? On the other hand, if they 
were foolish principles, harmful to the just and neces- 
sary use of our sea-power in war, why were they not 
denounced by the Government? What defensive 
purpose could be served by protecting snippets of a 
document which, in the opinion of the Attorney- 
General, had no binding power on any nation in the 
world? These snippets are abandoned at last; but 
why were they preserved through twenty-three months 
of deadly strife? Even if they contained a good 
exposition of international law, unlike the rest of the 
Declaration, their abandonment at an earlier date 
would have done no harm at all, because it would have 
had no bad effect on the old Law of Nations. 

Was it pride that caused the last Government 
to regard the Declaration as in parts legal and in parts 
illegal? The Proclamation of 4 August 1914 was in 
general—but not complete—accord with the contraband 
goods named in the Declaration of London. Sixteen 
days later, as we have noted, an Order in Council not 
only adopted this unratified naval code as an instru- 
ment of war, but it introduced additions and modifica- 
tions. Why? Article 65 of the official text says: 
‘““Les dispositions de la présente Déclaration forment 
un ensemble indivisible ’’. Hence they must be either 
accepted or denounced as a whole. To alter an article 
here or an article there is to cancel ‘‘ an indivisible 
whole ’’; and to preserve for use snippets of a cancelled 
naval code is to collect in war dear-bought troubles. 
Between 4 August 1914 and 15 October 1915 the 
Declaration’s list of contraband goods was changed 
no fewer than eight times. Sweden protested when the 
Royal Proclamation of 21 September 1914 contradicted 
an Order in Council issued thirty-two days earlier, and 
the British Government gave way. In Article 28 of the 
Declaration it is stated that iron ores, with other 
things, are not contraband. Yet this amazing rule was 
accepted both by the Proclamation of 4 August 1914 
and by the Order in Council of 20 August. Then the 
Proclamation of 21 September turned them into con- 
ditional contraband, with the result that Sweden’s big 
export trade in iron ore became suddenly imperilled. 

It is clear, then, that the official attitude towards a 
new code of bad naval laws has been a drama of very 
queer moods and blunders. Here is another example. 
At the Imperial Conference of 1 June 1911, in reply to 
criticisms from the Colonial delegates, Sir Edward 
Grey said: ‘‘ The Declaration of London is the result 
of a long conference between representatives of the 
Powers and represents the utmost agreement that could 
be obtained, and to re-open points which we discussed 
at the conference, and on which the provisions of the 
Declaration represent the utmost amount of agreement 
that could be obtained, would be impracticable now; so 
that our choice is really between ratifying the Declara- 
tion practically as it stands or withdrawing from it 
altogether”’. To Sir Edward, then, in June ror! 
the Declaration was ‘‘ an indivisible whole’; and his 
restatement of Article 65, with arguments, persuaded 
the Colonial delegates to accept what they could 
improve. Why, during twenty-three months of war, 
was the new naval code treated, not as ‘‘ un ensemble 
indivisible ’’, but as a thing which could be cut into 


binding force in law, though some of its provisions , snippets? Why condemn it over and over again, re- 
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jecting fragment after fragment, and yet treasure some 
precious bits of it to 28 June 1916? When did the trea- 
sured bits become harmful to the Allied cause? Changes 
in the Declaration of London were announced in 
March of this year. Article 19 was then abandoned, for 
example, and the country was told that ‘‘ neither a 
vessel nor her cargo shall be immune from capture for 
preach of blockade upon the sole ground that she is at 
the moment on her way to a non-blockaded port ’’. 
Why was Article 19 retained till March 1916? 


THE SETTLEMENT OF IRELAND. 


UDGING from the way in which the Irish problem 
has lately been discussed in the Press and among 

not a few of the groups which are politically interested 
in its solution, one would wrongly conclude that there 
are two main parties to the controversy: that one of 
these parties—a patriotic and a high-minded party— 
is all for the settlement of Ireland, and that the other 
party—a party engrossed in the old party game, and 
incapable of lofty statesmanship—is against the 
settlement of Ireland. It is the general and tacit 
assumption of nine-tenths of what has been written on 
this subject that everyone knows and agrees what the 


‘settlement of Ireland really means; that all those who 


are not for it are against it, and that those who are 
against it are party men who instinctively put their 
old political interests before the one thing that really 
matters at this time—namely, vigorous and con- 
centrated prosecution of the war. 

We have here a lamentable illustration of the 
tyranny of phrases in our public life. Hardly one of 
the writers and talkers who have been discussing this 
‘* settlement ’’ of Ireland have yet seen exactly what is 
being proposed as a settlement. It is assumed that 
there is in existence somewhere an ideal scheme for the 
government of Ireland which at a single stroke is 
going to solve satisfactorily all the problems which 
have grown from bad to worse since the Government 
of 1906 found Ireland at rest and started upon an 
eight years’ political career which was to leave Ireland 
in ruins. This ideal settlement has apparently been 
made possible by the Sinn Fein rebellion and by the 
genius and energy of Mr. Lloyd George. It is, it 
seems, of so remarkable a character that its immediate 
acceptance upon trust by all concerned will make 
united Ireland a safe and helpful partner in our efforts 
to defeat Germany for the rest of the war. Those 
who have opposed it—or, to be more correct, those 
who have wished to know more about it before 
promising their unqualified support of it—have, it is 
implied, acted against the interests of the Empire and 
of our Allies, and needlessly brought the Coalition 
Government to the brink of a gratuitous and an 
enfeebling crisis. 

Before this matter can be at all fairly treated we 
must, at least, be rid of any implicit division of the 
House of Commons ‘and country into those who are 
for and those who are against a settlement of Ireland. 
No one in public life to-day is against a settlement of 
Ireland, or against any arrangement, temporary or 
permanent, which may have the result of lessening or 
postponing the difficulties which have arisen out of the 
late administrative mismanagement of Ireland. There 
are, on the other hand, many people who, from what 
they have gathered concerning the nature of the 
experiment shortly to be submitted to the House of 
Commons, have not yet been able to conclude that the 
settlement of Ireland, and the proposals lately 
canvassed among the Parliamentary leaders, are neces- 
sarily one and the same thing. No one of any note 
or influence to-day is looking at this question in the 
least from a party point of view. There is one general 
British desire and aim in all that concerns Ireland at 
present: it is to ‘‘ settle’’ Ireland to the extent of not 
allowing Irish difficulties to interfere with the war or 
to distract our attention in the least degree from the 
infinitely more important business of defeating 


| Germany. The doubts of many close observers that 


this object has been well served by re-opening the 
whole Irish problem—re-opening it as a direct con- 
| sequence of the late rebellious conduct of the least 
| reputable section of the Irish—are perfectly reasonable 
doubts; and they fully explain the hesitation of men 
like Mr. Walter Long in approving of a step which 
clearly cannot be described in advance as a settlement, 
_ but, at the best, is a tentative compromise which may 
or may not make things better or worse. To call a 
project which in general outline is known to be 
hazardous, and which in detail is not yet published, a 
settlement is simply to beg the question. It begs the 
possibility—not a remote possibility in Irish affairs— 
that a measure, however well-meant, may not have all 
the excellent consequences predicted for it by its sup- 
porters. We have not yet had any opportunity of 
discussing Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme, and we have 
not yet heard the arguments for believing that it will 
really help us in the long run to concentrate our ftill 
attention upon the war. All the doubts which have 
lately been expressed concerning a_ settlement of 
Ireland have one origin and motive alone. They are 
wholly inspired by fears of a further unsettlement of 
Ireland. 

One thing, at least, is clear. Any ‘‘ settlement ”’ 
which disregards the lessons of the Hardinge report 
is flying in the face of a bitter and shameful experi- 
ence. Ireland has been brought to her present dis- 
grace—a disgrace which Ireland alone can wipe out 
by loyal service and an identification of Irish interests 
with Imperial interests—by weak and foolish adminis- 
tration. The moral of the Hardinge report is that 
Ireland’s first need is for a firm and impartial adminis- 
tration of the law, and it is for those who produce a 
settlement of Ireland to show that this can be thereby 
practically secured. Lord Hardinge’s report lays it 
down that the ‘‘ main cause of the rebellion appears 
to be that lawlessness was allowed to grow up un- 
checked, and that Ireland has been administered on 
the principle that it was safer and more expedient to 
leave law in abeyance if collision with any faction of 
the Irish people could thereby be avoided’’. This 
‘* principle ’’—the word smacks of irony in such a place 
—has proved in the result neither ‘“ - ** ex- 


safe ’’ nor 
pedient’’. It has been thoroughly tested in the last 
two years. Seditious utterances were allowed to go 
unchecked ; the drilling of irregular armed levies was 
not suppressed; leaders who were known to be ready 
to ‘‘ assist a German landing ’’ were untouched. This 
reluctance to apply the law was ‘“‘ largely prompted 
by the pressure brought to bear by the Irish Parlia- 
mentary representatives of the Irish people ’’. 

The Irish question on its practical side is definitely 
a question as to whether this policy, so clearly de- 
scribed and condemned in the Hardinge report, is to 
continue. If it is not to continue, some sort of Govern- 
ment must be found which will be strong enough to 
reverse it—a Government impartial and firm enough 
to deal with those “‘ factions”’ in deference to which 
anything that can be called administration virtually 
ceased to exist in Ireland in the months preceding the 
rebellion. Where is such a Government to be found? 
Is the Irish Parliamentary Party strong enough in Ire- 
land to form such a Government? What has been the 
effect of the rebellion upon the position of this Party? 
Is it stronger or weaker in Ireland owing to its 
loyalty to the Crown? What will be the effect upon 
the relative prestige of the moderates and the ex- 
tremists in Ireland of making concessions as a result 
of the Sinn Fein rising? These are some of the ques- 
tions which must resolutely be faced and answered 
before we can allow any reality to phrases concerning 
the ‘‘ settlement ’’ of Ireland. To shirk them is simply 
to invite disaster and to increase the chances of precisely 
that catastrophe which everyone is anxious to avoid— 
the catastrophe of having our plans and thoughts as 
to the war troubled with further domestic side-issues. 

The Coalition is an ad hoc Government formed to 
carry on the war. That is the only matter which really 
concerns us to-day. Any arrangements as to Ireland 
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are of importance to-day only so far as they help or | 
hinder the common British task of defeating Ger- | 


many. The Coalition has to decide whether this end 
will be really well served by recommending to the 
House of Commons the compromise now being gene- 
rally discussed as the ‘‘ Settlement ’’. Let us be quite 
clear in advance as to the nature of the Coalition’s 
responsibility. It is their duty to consider and 


advise Parliament upon this whole matter, not as a | 


question affecting Irish susceptibilities, but as a prac- 
tical detail of our war policy. This is not an Irish 
but a British problem. We have no time for an Irish 
problem to-day except in so far as it affects the conduct 
of the war. We have no time to spare for the 
‘‘ aspirations ’’ of this or that section of the Irish 
political public except in so far as these ‘‘ aspira- 
tions’? are likely to affect the question of law and 
order in Ireland. The whole Irish problem, so long 
as the war lasts, is to get Ireland administered 
quietly and efficiently. All questions to-day are 
British questions. The neglect of this simple truth 
has, in respect of Ireland, already led to the complete 
breakdown of 
whose story is so perspicuously written in the report of 
Lord Hardinge’s Commission. If once we agree to 


Irish government—the breakdown | 


| misapprehension that the 


| 


thrown down in the region of the Somme. Great 
Britain is about to learn the true significance of war, 
We shall want every man of our vaunted five millions, 
and more to follow, ere the German is forced to fight 
for the bare frontier of his Fatherland. 

We are naturally not in the secrets of the Supreme 
Commander who has dictated the offensive which was 
assumed on this narrow front of twenty-five miles on 
the morning of 1 July 1916. We need be under no 
German armies were 
surprised, after the forewarning of the heavy bombard- 


' ment to which they had been subjected. Astonished, 


treat this whole question with sole reference to our | 
British war with Germany, it falls into reasonable per- | 
spective with other considerably more important | 


matters. It is not our _ business, 


in the heat | 


| 


of a great war, to find a working constitution | 


for Ireland. Any scheme for the settlement of 
Ireland must be judged solely upon its administra- 
tive merits. Is it likely to work? Will it relieve 
our energies and thoughts from further anxiety 
as to what is happening in Dublin or Belfast? 


That is all we can reasonably ask. Anything which | 
appeared to promise any such relief would be accepted | 


without question. It would certainly be accepted by 
all those who in the last few weeks have hesitated to 


acce»t in advance a scheme whose consequences have, © 


from this point of view, not yet been publicly 
examined. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


Appreciation (No. 101) BY VIEILLE MOUSTACHE. 
THE WESTERN THEATRE. 


HE sound of many cannon, great and small, 
belching forth destruction along a front of 
ninety miles in a continuous roar day and night for 
near on a week must have warned both friend and 
foe that something more than shells was in the wind. 


however, they must have been at the splendid spirit 
shown by our Ally in the southern portion of the 
sector chosen for attack, where General Foch, with his 
well-known dash, carried all before him in the path of 
progress to Peronne. The unexpected, if such there 
was, came to the German in the form of the tactical 
development in air-warfare pursued by our air 
squadrons, the fruit of much labour in rehearsal and 
the reward of much brain-work given to the study of 
this new form of combat. Our leaders have recognised 
that some substitute must be found for the old war 
methods of reconnaissance. Cavalry, the arm that 
played the part of eyes and ears for an army in 
past wars, that drove off in minor combats the hostile 
intruders who would seek to use these senses, have 
been denied this réle in modern warfare. Not that by 
any means cavalry have been displaced altogether 
from the battlefield, for a cavalry that can shoot has 
proved itself invaluable in many a hard day’s struggle. 
The airman aloft in his fighting squadrons, his recon- 
noitring patrols, his fire observation duties, his 
accurate reports of hostile movements and of positions 
verified by photography, has revolutionised the art of 
reconnaissance. Nor can this air survey that is made 
of the ground preliminary to an attack be carried out 
with leisure and accuracy without the help of the 
fighters, who clear the skies of interference. More 
especially is this required in the period of an artillery 
preparation, for to permit a hostile eye to report the 
position of the guns is the prelude to the destruction 
of the battery. The two new elements of warfare 
which this giant struggle has created, the one from 


_ under the surface of the sea, the other in the air above, 


| spirit of young England. 


That it was but the prelude to the entry of the forces | 


of Great Britain into the arena of the contemplated 


co-ordinate strategy prescribed by the War Council of | 
the Entente Powers was no secret. The German would — 
know within what tactical limits the forthcoming 


offensive must be delivered. He ‘has not been 


hammering at the gates of Verdun for the past four | 


months for one single purpose alone. He knows that 
the great sacrifices to which he has committed his 
armies on the banks of the Meuse, although they have 
been made in a vain effort at victory to secure the great 
stronghold, yet have not failed to inflict a heavy drain 
on the man power and matériel of his adversary. The 
toll of death and wounds levied upon the brave sons of 
France in their heroic stand at Verdun, though far 
from breaking the gallant spirit of her Army, must, in 
German eyes, tend to discountenance for some lengthy 
period any expectation of action by France of an 
offensive nature elsewhere along her long line of trench 
defence. That this is no surmise is proved by the 
removal from that part of the German front that faces 
the armies of our Ally in the Western theatre of several 
divisions for service in the Eastern spheres. Not a 
German has been taken from the lines that confront 
the armies of Great Britain. The duel for some 
months to come in the Western theatre now lies 
between Briton and Teuton, and the gauntlet has been 


have appealed with enormous force to the peculiar 
Independence, or, rather, 
self-dependence and the native cocksureness of our 
youths, may have its drawbacks, but it also has its 
advantages. For every aircraft and for every sub- 
marine craft that we construct there are at least fifty 
applicants to take the wheel. To possess the initiative 
in the air is now the necessary forerunner for the pos- 
session of the initiative on land. Once established, it 
must be held at all cost of life and treasure. 

The undertaking which has been launched near the 
banks of the Somme has been begun with much profit 
from the study and experience gained from our past 
efforts in the Western theatre. We have bid adieu to 
vain and headlong rushes. Assured of a steady and 
continuous support from guns that can overpower and 
master the artillery of the enemy, our infantry can be 
relied upon to fight for a defined objective with a steady 
purpose, and if educated to restrain their ardour within 
the limits of the task imposed will find their reward by 
the slow, but sure, process of patient pressure. To 
straighten out the line and keep it taut at every step 
forward is the object to be aimed at for the attainment 
of success in modern trench tactics. What a revolu- 
tion! When we hear the German trumpets sounding 
the retreat, then we can return to the battle of old 
time, then we can hope for the death-blow to under- 
ground warfare. That time is not yet. We have still 
to eliminate the jagged line presented by many salients 
along our front. 

The terrain of the province of Picardy selected for 
our offensive is distinctly one favourable for the cam- 
paign of manceuvre. Our troops will welcome the 
change from the narrow, confined, densely-villaged 
country that they met in the regions of La Bassée and 
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Loos to the rolling downs somewhat similar to those 
where they have been trained at home. There will, 
however, in the preliminary stages of the battle be little 
opportunity for manceuvre. 

The battle has begun with much promise of success, 
and more especially in the southern sphere, where our 
Ally has gained a firm footing on the first steps to- 
wards Peronne. It is not a piece of strategy that will 
deceive the German as being one that is designed to end 
at one blow the campaign in the West, but it will un- 
deceive him as to the proud boast that he has hitherto 
held, and held with reason, that the power of the 
initiative, west, east and south, remains with him. 
With the forward movement of British arms the 
chain of initiative has been completed. It has passed 
to the Entente Powers. That great advantage must 
be retained at all costs. When Russian, Italian, 
Frenchman and Briton come out of their lairs simul- 
taneously and at an opportune moment tackle the 
German, they know that they have entered in a con- 
test of staying power. They cannot return to the 
underworld as long as men, money and munitions are 
forthcoming. This means a battle of giants for weeks 
and months to come, fought in the arena west, east 
and south, 

While our people will naturally follow the move- 
ments of their own armies with more interest in 
the stages of their offensive, the contest at Verdun 
must not be lost sight of. It is now no longer a ques- 
tion as to which of the opponents is upon his trial 
at the gates of the stronghold. The psychological 
moment has arrived when Germany must proclaim to 
the world and to her allies and neutrals whether she 
will force a decision by the mere weight of her bayonets 
or accept by a retirement or even by a prolonged sus- 
pension of the offensive, the humiliation of defeat. The 
armies of the Crown Prince have unquestionably fought 
a great fight. The purport of the struggle still re- 
mains a mystery to the war cabinets of her enemies. 
German arms stand within a stride of the stronghold, 
but in that last step lies the foundation of ruin to her 
armies. The advantages of surprise she can no 
longer claim. Nothing but numbers can replace this 
great asset in attack. And nothing but appalling loss 
can stare the attacker in the face should the design 
include a Ccirect assault. There are signs that our Ally 
has himself sized up the situation. The bold seizure 
of Thiaumont Farm has proved that the moral of our 
brave comrades remains unshaken, even after their pro- 
longed trials. True it is that this work has been re- 
taken, but the mere fact that the enemy must be pre- 
pared to organise for counter-attack must help to demo- 
ralise his plans. It is rash to venture a conjecture 
in this great war as to the future of any 
struggle. Looking at the field of Verdun as it stood 
on 30 June, with the strong works at Souville, St. 
Michel, and Belleville sweeping the slopes of the ap- 
proaches that lead to the crest of the last bulwark that 
guards the stronghold, he would be more than a bold 
foe who, in the circumstances that have since 
occurred elsewhere, would commit his troops to such a 
desperate venture. Many a battle has been won by 
events that have occurred more than a hundred miles 
away. Let us hope that Verdun may be added to the 
number. 

The Central Powers are learning by experience the 
same lesson that they imposed upon their adversaries. 
Diversions and excursions in war, unless completely 
successful, may bring heavy penalties upon their 
authors. Austria-Hungary, being compelled to give up 
her objective in the Trentino before the completion of 
her intention, seems likely to lose both prestige and 
territory. Germany, by her excursion into the realms 
of a doubtful strategy, has lost a large army, and 
promises to lose a high prestige. We paid dearly for 
our follies in both respects in the early days, when war 
sense was absent from our councils. We welcome 
folly in our adversaries in this war’s later stages. Is it 
not somewhat significant of the beginning of decay in 
offensive power when strategic reserves are not forth- 
coming for a venture? Is it rash to surmise that for 


this year’s campaign, at least, Germany has already 
‘* shot her bolt ’’?? She began her great offensive early 
in the year, in the month of February, in the per- 
sistent gamble for victory, in the fight for prestige, 
which she has made at the gates of Verdun. 

penalty of defeat of purpose has been stupendous, and 
with the wreck of many armies she can have small 
chance of success in a fresh offensive. That she will 
counter-attack, and do so with determination, is certain, 
and the Allies will welcome her efforts in this direction. 
We are out to kill Germans and Germans in their 


land if they so will. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 


‘““DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS” 
RECONSIDERED.* 
By S. M. ELtis. 


“CO HE wouldn’t be a bad heroine of romance’’, said 
Percy Dacier, derisively, of the Romantic, after 
he had broken with Diana. Certainly Diana’s proto- 
type, Caroline Norton, if not a heroine, had a roman- 
tic career, tarnished though it was by dust from the 
sordid arenas of Grub Street, Politics, and the Law 
Courts. She was an interesting example of the com- 
plex and warring influences of heredity. Grand- 
daughter of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, she combined 
his literary talents and espiéglerie and Irish careless- 
ness with the beauty and musical and artistic gifts of 
her Linley grandmother. It was her fate to have her 
name coupled with many notable men: her first hus- 
band, George Norton (a younger brother of the third 
Lord Grantley), was the least remarkable of them. 
As early as 1828, when she was twenty years of age 
and a bride of a year, there was some gossip in London 
about the frequent and lengthy visits the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton paid to 27, Old Bond Street, to see her young 
and handsome literary adviser, William Harrison Ains- 
worth, who superintended the production of her first 
book of poems, ‘‘ The Sorrows of Rosalie’. In 1836 
came the famous case concerning her relations with the 
Premier, Lord Melbourne, wherein the accused parties 
established their innocence; it is possible that political 
conspiracy was at work in involving Melbourne in this 
scandal, which might well invalidate his influence in 
the counsels of the female Sovereign whose succession 
was imminent. Mrs. Norton’s resultant invidious 
position and her conflicts with her husband in the Law 
Courts and Press did much to ameliorate the laws 
governing the social condition of women. In 1845 
occurred the most painful incident of Mrs. Norton’s 
life, when she was charged by rumour with having sold 
to ‘‘The Times’’ a political secret concerning the 
impending immediate repeal of the Corn Laws—in- 
formation supposed to have been confided to her by 
Sidney Herbert, who had just joined the Cabinet. The 
accusation was undoubtedly false, for it seems clear by 
later evidence that it was Lord Aberdeen who prema- 
turely imparted the momentous intelligence to Delane, 
the Editor of ‘‘ The Times ”’, in the course of what is 
vulgarly called ‘‘a deal’’. Obtaining her long-desired 
marital freedom in 1875, when she became a widow, 
Mrs. Norton, true to her illogical temperament, 
married again two years after, her second husband 
being Sir William Stirling-Maxwell. She died three 
months later, in June, 1877. 
Such, in briefest outline, were the salient features of 
the stormy career of ‘‘ The Byron of her Sex’’, as 
Mrs. Norton’s contemporaries styled her; and it will 
be seen that George Meredith followed rather closely 
the facts of her life in his story of ‘‘ Diana of the 
Crossways’, with, of course, a good deal of author’s 
licence and transposition of dates and incidents, He 
commenced his work only six years after Mrs. Norton’s 
death. In March 1884 he wrote to R. L. Stevenson: 
‘‘T am just finishing at a great pace a two-volume 
novel, to be called ‘ Diana of the Crossways ’—partly 


*“ Diana of the Crossways.” By George Meredith Constable and 
Co. Standard Edition. 6s. 


millions. Let them glory in sacrifice for the Father-° 
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modelled upon Mrs. Norton. But this is between our- 
selves. I have had to endow her with brains and 
make them evidence to the discerning. I think she 
lives. She appears by instalments in the ‘ Fort- 
nightly Review’, commencing May or June. I hope 
to have done with her—have her out of me—in April’’. 
And to Mrs. Leslie Stephen he wrote: ‘‘I hope to 
finish with the delivery of the terrible woman afflicting 
me (a positive heroine with brains, with real blood, 
and demanding utterance of the former, tender direc- 
tion of the latter) by the erid of April’’. But in May 
he said: ‘* ‘ Diana of the Crossways ’ keeps me still on 
her sad last way to wedlock. I could have killed her 
merrily, with my compliments to the public; and that 
was my intention. But the marrying of her sets me 
traversing feminine labyrinths, and you know that the 
why of it never can be accounted for’’. In June his 
work was interrupted by the illness of his wife, who 
had to undergo a severe operation. In August he 
wrote again to Mrs. Leslie Stephen: ‘‘ My ‘ Diana’ 
still holds me; only by the last chapter; but the 
coupling of such a woman and her man is a delicate 
business. She has no puppet-pliancy. The truth 
being, that she is a mother of Experience, and gives 
that dreadful baby suck to brains. I have therefore a 
feeble hold of her; none of the novelist’s winding-up 
arts avail; it is she who leads me. But my delay of 
the conclusion is owing to my inability to write of 
late’’. 

By the time the novel appeared in 1885 Mrs. Mere- 
dith was again very ill (she died in September), and 
consequently the author was oblivious of the usual 
antagonistic reviews which, as ever contempora- 


neously, greeted the production of a new work by | 


Meredith. The only notice he seems to have taken 
of the reception of his latest story will be found in a 
letter to Frederick Greenwood, wherein he says: 
‘* Innovators in any department have a tough struggle 
to get to the field through the hedge for a hearing. 
Mine has lasted about thirty-five years, and still I have 
only to appear for the bawlers to be in uproar. As I 
know the world I do not complain. I am sensible not 
the less of generous voices ’’. 

And now to the book itself—one of the most psycho- 
logical Meredith ever wrote. This was a very subtle 
study of the complex character of his heroine, and 
even the title he gave the story was apt. Meredith 
had known Mrs. Norton personally in his earlier years. 
He met her about 1859 at the house of his friends, the 
Duff-Gordons, at Esher. Copsham, where he lived in 
this neighbourhood, may have suggested the name of 


““ Copsley ’’, the estate of the Dunstanes so frequently 


mentioned and described in ‘‘ Diana of the Cross- 
ways ’’. Lady Dunstane in the story can be identified 
with Lady Duff-Gordon, who was an enthusiastic 
defender of the character of her friend, Mrs. Norton; 
but the foolish Sir Lukin in no way resembled Sir 
Alexander Duff-Gordon, who was a man of fine charac- 
ter. It is true that most of the characters of the novel 
could be fitted with prototypes; some are obvious, and 
it will suffice here to draw attention to the interesting 
fact that ‘‘ Arthur Rhodes’ was more or less an auto- 
portrait of Meredith himself in young manhood, the 
period of his life of which so little, unfortunately, is 
known in detail. 

When about seventeen Meredith was articled to Mr. 
Charnock, a solicitor; but the handsome boy disdained 
the law and gave his time and attention to the study 
of literature, long rambles in Surrey devoted to 
Nature worship, and the cultivation of the society of 
literary people in the circle of Thomas Love Peacock, 
whose daughter he married in 1849. Meredith’s first 
volume of poems was published in 1851. To establish 
the corollary, Arthur Rhodes was ‘‘a young poet, 
rather good-looking, and well built.’’ Diana said of 
him: ‘‘I received a volume of verse. . . He seems a 
nice lad . . . mad for literature, and he must have 
talent. . . I may have a chance of helping him. He 
was an articled clerk of Mr. Braddock’s.’’ When 
Arthur Rhodes walked out from London to Copsley 
he descanted on the raptures of the ‘‘ objects he 


| 
| 
| 
| 


had noticed along the roadside and through the 
woods, more sustaining, closer with Nature than 
her compulsory feeding on the cream of things’’, 
When, later, Diana advised Arthur Rhodes to con. 
sider the prudence of his resuming the yoke of 
the law, he laughed and said he had some expec- 
tations of money to come. George Meredith about 
1849 inherited a small legacy from a relative in 
Portsmouth, Arthur Rhodes, in his friendship with 
Diana, ‘‘treasured her sayings. .. She gave him 
more than she knew of a present that kept its beating 
heart into the future; a height of sky, a belief in 
nobility, permanent through manhood down to age’’. 
Whether it is permissible to deduce from this that 
Mrs. Norton had some influence upon Meredith’s 
career is a matter for individual opinion. If it was 
so, then it is strange that he should have revived in 
‘“* Diana of the Crossways’ the scandalous accusation 
that charged his friend with betraying a_ political 
secret. To Mrs. Norton’s other and more staunch 
friends this matter in his book gave great offence; 
but it was only subsequent to 1896 that the prefatory 
note was added to later editions of the novel stating 
that the charge in question was a calumay, and that 
his version of the story was to be read as fiction. This 
was done at the instance of Mrs. Norton’s nephew, 
Lord Dufferin and Ava, who wrote to Mrs. Ross in 
that year: ‘‘ Meredith has promised to introduce an 
adequate refutation of the story he has so powerfully 
helped to promulgate into the next edition of ‘ Diana 
of the Crossways’ ’’. 

Much has been written and said about the impene- 
trability of the first chapter of this book. But as a 
matter of fact there is nothing very difficult in it. 
Inartistic it certainly is, and probably no other fine 
novelist has such an unusual and untempting introduc- 
tion, not even excepting Scott. In brief, it is merely 
a review of the contemporary comments upon Mrs. 
Norton to be found in the Greville and other memoirs, 
and a plea for philosophy in fiction. Incidentally, it 
contains an apt and caustic mot on Charles Greville 
and his famous diary: ‘‘ He had by nature a tarnish- 
ing eye that cast discolouration.’’ 

In addition to the forbidding introduction, there are 
many improbabilities in the story. The conversations 
are often on too pretentious a height both in the 
dining-room and in the servants’-hall (Danvers, the 
lady’s-maid, uses the word ‘‘ invidious ’’!); and the 
author’s views on the emancipation and rights of 
women are introduced at a tangent, without much 
regard to the unities. But these are minor criticisms, 
and are lost in the appreciation that must ever be the 
meed of the major portion of this brilliant work. There 
are many memorable phrases in it, besides the famous 
‘*A high wind will make a dead leaf fly like a bird ”’. 
How fine is ‘‘ Friendship, I fancy, means one heart 
between two’’. And ‘‘ That is life—when we dare 
death to live’’. Meredith nobly voiced his own aspira- 
tions in the sentence: ‘‘ The art of the pen (we write 
on darkness) is to arouse the inward vision, instead 
of labouring with a drop-scene brush, as if it were to 
the eye; because our flying minds cannot contain a 
protracted description. That is why the poets, who 
spring imagination with a word or a phrase, paint last- 
ing pictures.”’ 

But in his novels also Meredith could paint lasting 
pictures with a few vivid strokes. They stand out 
pre-eminently in this book and in memory after the 
reading—Redworth’s November night ride to The 
Crossways; Diana lighting the fire at The Crossways; 
Diana’s night watch by the body of her dead friend; 
Diana on the wind-swept ebb-sands beyond Caen; the 
great scene of Diana’s confession and parting with 
Dacier. And all through the story like a musical 
motif runs Meredith’s love for Surrey scenery and 
those wonderful red sunsets which gild the lily of 
that county’s loveliness of hill and heath and wood- 
land. Ever the south-west wind blows upon the ex- 
quisite scenes he pictures. Sometimes, as when Diana 
and Redworth walked to Selshall, ‘‘ The great South- 
West drives o’er the earth and loosens all his roaring 
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robes ’’; but more often he is in gentler mood, as when 
Diana drove out with Lady Dunstane ‘‘on one of 
those high mornings of the bared bosom of June, 
when distances are given to our eyes and a soft air 
fondies leaf and grass blade. . . Here and there hung 
a milk-white cloud with folded sail. The South-West 
left it in its bay of blue and breathed below. . .’’ 
The south-west winds and Surrey sunsets, great 
and loved symbols of Nature to Meredith, stir and 
irradiate the pages of ‘‘ Diana of The Crossways”’, 
the novel pre-eminently of Meredith’s own county and 
cloud-land— 
““Ay, but shows the South-West a ripple-feathered 
bosom 


Blown to silver, while the clouds are shaken and | 


ascend, 
Scaling the mid-heavens as they stream, there comes 
a sunset 
Rich, deep like love in beauty without end.’ 


THE SPIRIT OF THE GREEKS.—I.* 
By H. J. MARSHALL. 

HE gulf which divides the ancient from the 
modern world may, perhaps, best be seen in 
their ideas of a future life. In the early ages the 
outlook was everywhere dark and joyless. The Greeks, 
in common with Jews and Babylonians, held the primi- 
tive conception of Hades or Sheol, a place of shades 
rather than of spirits, preserving the social distinctions 
of earth but knowing no difference between good and 
evil. In the Hebrew book of Job it is described as 
“A land of darkness’’. In Homer it is ‘‘ A land of 
thick darkness ’’, ‘‘ A land of shadows, where the light 
is in darkness’’. And in the Babylonian ‘‘ Descent of 
Ishtar ’’ it is called ‘‘ A dark house ’’, ‘‘ A land without 
return.’’ Homer puts into the mouth of the dead 
Achilles the words: ‘‘ Speak not consolingly of death 
to me, oh great Odysseus! Rather would I live 
above ground as the hireling of another, with a land- 
less man who has no great livelihood, than bear sway 

among all the dead that be departed ’’. 

This sense of a common doom filled the Greeks with 
awe and pity in the presence of death, and occasionally 
lifted them to heights of rare magnanimity. When 
Euryclea, the housekeeper, is admitted into the hall 
where the suitors lie slaughtered, her first impulse is 
to cry a shout of triumph, but she is immediately 
stayed by Ulysses. ‘‘ Rejoice in silence, woman, and 
restrain thyself, and utter no shout: it is not right to 
triumph over slaughtered men.”’ 

With this dark outlook into the future, the courage 
and cheerfulness of the Greeks are even more remark- 
able than their melancholy. Homer, as he contem- 
plates the youths on the Trojan Plain about to die in 
battle, utters the fine lament: ‘‘ Even as are the 
generations of leaves such are those likewise of men: 
the leaves that the wind scattereth to earth, and the 
forest budding putteth forth growth, and the new leaves 
come on in the spring-tide: so of the generations of 
men, one putteth forth its bloom, and another passeth 
away’’. Yet never does Homer allow that death is 
better than life. It rather becomes in his hands an 
inspiration to noble deeds. Everywhere he teaches the 
Greek to face his destiny and overcome it with courage 
and cheerfulness. The spirit of the Greeks is expressed 
by the two great antagonists in the Trojan War. 
Hector meets his doom, gently putting aside the love 
of wife and child and all fair things, ‘‘ Seeing I have 
learnt ever to be valiant and fight in the foreground of 
the Trojans, winning my father’s great glory and mine 
own ’’. Achilles, the ideal of that chivalry which knows 
neither age nor nationality, enters upon his last con- 
flict with words that find an echo in every heroic soul : 
** When I am dead I shall lie low: let me now win 
high renown’’. Even now there are things beside 
which death is of no account. Professor Cramb gives 
this fine translation from a well-known passage in 
Thucydides: ‘‘ Of the dead who have fallen in battle 


* The quotations from Jowett’s Plato are printed by permission. 


the wide earth itself is the sepulchre: their tomb is 
not the grave in which they are laid, but the undying 
memory of the generations that come after them. They 
perish snatched in a moment, in the height of their 
achievement, not from their fear but from their re- 
nown. How fortunate are the dead who have fallen in 
battle! And you who have lost them. . . how fortu- 
nate are you to whom sorrow comes in so glorious a 
shape !’’ Thus, from their earliest days, the Greeks 
teach us there is in the spirit of man a power that 
overcomes death.’ Perhaps, among the Greeks, this 
is the first intimation we find of its immortality. 

The problem of suffering, and the lack of recom- 
pense in life, exercised the Greek as well as the Jew. 
And it pointed both to the final answer. In a famous 
passage written in the 6th century B.C. Theognis is 
very bold: ‘* Zeus—Lord beloved, I marvel at thee: 
for thou reignest over all: thine is honour and great 
power, and thou knowest the very heart and spirit of 
each man. How then, son of Cronos, can thy soul 
endure to hold in like regard the sinner and the 
righteous?’’ Yet where the Jew rises by his faith toa 
more perfect vision of the Most High the Greek 
falls into despair. ‘‘It is best of all things for the 
children of men not to be born, not to see the rays 
of the keen sunlight: but, if born, to pass as soon as 
may be the gates of Hades, and to lie beneath a cover- 
ing of much earth.”’ 

Yet, Prof. Butcher remarks, in the pages of Aeschylus, 
Herodotus, Sophocles there are traces of a supreme, 
if hidden, will. Fate dogs the footsteps of the wrong- 
doer. Misfortune and suffering bring man to his 
senses and lead him along the path of wisdom. ‘“ It 
is not well for a man to have all his wishes granted ’’, 
wrote Heraclitus. And, again, ‘‘ Man’s character is 
his destiny ’’. Thus behind suffering and chastisement 
lies a mystery not wholly dark. Perhaps the most 
melancholy feature of the Greeks, and their contrast 
with the Jews, lies in the absence of hope and faith. 
The Greek hope is a spirit that mocks and sports with 
man. Hope is ‘‘ the ruinous adviser, the spendthrift 
counsellor’’. Even Pindar writes, ‘‘ Hopes are the 
dreams of waking men”’. In the ‘‘ Anthology ’’ one 
after another comes forward to repeat the same sad 
refrain, ‘‘ Vanity of vanities”. ‘‘ All is laughter, all 
is ashes, all is nothingness.”” “‘ Naked came I upon 
earth, naked I shall go below, why do I toil in vain, 
seeing the end is nakedness?’’ Another gives voice to 
the haunting words: ‘“‘I hate the world for its 
mystery’. ra ndvra Tijs But this 
was the darkness that precedes the dawn. 

Early in the 6th century B.C. the Orphic Teach- 
ing began to spread over Greece. Its origin is obscure. 
It may be surmised that it filtered into Greece from 
the East, the cradle of the Spirit of man. With 
Orphism a striking change came over the conception 
of the future life. The drear conception of Hades, the 
dark prison house, vanishes with its attendant horrors, 
the dog Cerberus, the fields of Asphodel that abhorrent 
plant, Minos and his spectral tribunal, Orion the 
phantom hunter chasing his phantom beasts “* on the 
lonely hills’’. Man has a spirit that is divine, and 
which came from its divine abode to tabernacle in the 
body for a while, and then returns to its true home. 
Orphism contains clear marks of the later gnosticism. 
It teaches the antagonism of spirit and body : looking 
on the body as a dungeon of the soul which imprisons 
its divine essence, and from which it ever seeks to 
escape. Jowett points out other aspects of its teach- 
ing. The doctrine of transmigration defined the sense 
of individuality. The natural desire of recognising 
lost friends, in that as in other ages, ‘‘ gave distinct- 
ness to the hope of immortality ”’. There were also 
ethical considerations, such as the punishment of crimi- 
nals whom no avenging power could reach on earth. 
The voice of conscience witnessed that man was not 
altogether innocent. ‘‘To these indistinct longings 
and fears, an expression was given in the mysteries 
and the Orphic poets.”’ } 

In Pindar there comes a change in the conception of 
man. Now “A glory from God hath shined on him, 
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and clear light abideth upon him, and serene life’’. 
In one passage he strikes with no uncertain hand that 
note of human immortality which, in all ages and 
lands, underlies human destiny and progress: 


‘*The bodies of all men, death the all conquering, 
follow and die: 
But alive there remaineth life’s image: for that is 
alone from on high. 
When the limbs are astir it is sleeping : but in many 
a dream of the night 
It reveals to the sleeper a judgment, bringing visions 
of pain and delight.”’ 
Although his meaning of hope is not ours, yet there 
is a line of Pindar’s which, once heard, can never be 
forgotten. It was finely translated by Mr. Adam: 


‘* Our bodies are enthralled by insatiable hope’. 


Perhaps the chief interest in the Orphic teaching 
to-day lies in the fact that Plato finds in it his argu- 
ment for the hope of immortality. ‘‘ The soul is 
immortal because of her divine origin.”’ 

Plato approaches the subject of immortality » ith 
that supreme art which conceals art. In the ‘‘ Meno”’ 
the subject is mentioned casually among other ideas, 
yet suggesting more to come. In the ‘‘ Apology ”’ it 
grows into prominence. In the ‘‘Crito’’ and 
‘*Phedo”’ it rises to the highest level the mind cf 
man can reach unaided. 

In the ‘‘ Meno”’ the question is asked, Can virtue 
be taught? The answer is found to involve the doctrine 
of reminiscence, and the existence of a former state. 
‘*The soul is immortal, and at one time has an end, 
which is termed dying, and at another time is born 
again, but is never destroyed.’? Memories of former 
lives may be latent in the mind, and may be re- 
awakened by education; which is thus found to be a 
bringing into consciousness of lessons previously 
learnt. This is the first intimation of a previous exist- 
ence and of Plato’s doctrine of reminiscence. Still the 
proof is very slight: all is as yet tentative, uncertain ; 
he seems as one groping among shadows in the twi- 
light that comes before the dawn. He adds, ‘‘ Of 
something which I have said I am not altogether con- 
fident’’. In the ‘‘ Phedrus’’ we meet with the fine 
conception that the soul which has once seen the 
vision of ideal truth cannot again return to the nature 
of an animal—an idea which has deeply influenced 
human thought. 

In the ‘* Apology ’’, the ‘‘ Crito’’, the ‘‘ Phedo’’, 
Plato describes the scene of the trial and death of 
Socrates. How much of these splendid scenes is due 
to Socrates, and how much to the perfect art of 
Plato, it is impossible to decide. It is simplest to say 
that the two are here combined: the perfect scene 
finds its perfect expression. 

The trial and death of Socrates is the profoundest 
and most moving scene in all literature. Nowhere 
outside the New Testament is the hope of immortality 
so perfectly expressed. At the trial Socrates reveals 
his character by the calmness with which he confronts 
his judges, and his extraordinary superiority over them. 
His defence is apparently so unstudied that it recalls 
a promise given some centuries later. ‘‘It shall be 
given you in that hour what ye shall speak.’”’ As 
the trial proceeds his figure gradually dominates the 
scene. Yet he is not ‘‘ acting a part ’’, but is supremely 
natural. Neither is he desirous of death, but meets 
it and welcomes it as inevitable, and as the will of 
God; and he will not go out of his way by a hair’s 
breadth in order to avoid it. He plays with his 
accusers as the supreme master of fence. He only 
condescends to be serious when he refers to his own 
mission in life. At the close of the trial, after his 
condemnation, he explains his attitude, as though 
apologising for it. ‘‘I thought at the time I ought 
not to do anything common or mean when in danger: 
nor do I now repent of the style of my defence.’’ To 
the last supreme moment of drinking the cup he is 
indeed ‘‘a king of men’’. His is a natural royalty 
which nothing can hide. In the dock and in the prison 


tion, love, loyalty, but no trace of pity, and neither 
indeed can there be for all time. 

There is a memorable passage in Socrates’ fare- 
well to his judges. 

‘* Let us reflect in another way and we shall see that 
there is great reason to hope that death is a good : for 
one of two things—either death is a state of nothingness 
and utter unconsciousness; or, as men say, there is a 
change and migration of the soul from this world to 
another. Now, if you suppose that there is no con- 
sciousness, but a sleep like the sleep of him who is 
undisturbed even by dreams, death will be an un- 
speakable gain. . . . But if death is a journey to an- 
other place, and there, as men say, all the dead abide, 
what good, O my friends and judges, can be greater 
than this? If indeed when the pilgrim arrives in the 
world below he is delivered from the professors of 
justice in this world, and finds the true judges who are 
said to give judgment there, Minos and Rhadamanthus 
and other sons of God who were righteous in their 
own life, that pilgrimage will be worth making. 
What would not a man give to converse with Orpheus 
and Musaeus and Hesiod and Homer? Nay, if this 
be true, let me die again and again. I myself, too, 
shall have a wonderful interest in there meeting and 
conversing with Palamedes and Ajax and any other 
ancient hero who has suffered death through an un- 
just judgment, and there will be no small pleasure, as 
I think, in comparing my own suffering with theirs. 
Above all I shall then be able to continue my search 
into true and false knowledge: as in this world so 
also in the next: and I shall find out who is wise, 
and who pretends to be wise and is not. What would 
not a man give, O judges, to be able to examine the 
leader of the great Trojan expedition; or Odysseus 
or Sisyphus, or numberless others, men and women 
too! What infinite delight would there be in convers- 
ing with them and asking them questions! In another 
world they do not put a man to death for asking 
questions : assuredly not. For besides being happier, 
they will be immortal, if what is said is true. Where- 
fore, O judges, be of good cheer about death, and 
know of a certainty that no evil can happen to a good 
man, either in life or after death. . . . The hour of 
my departure has arrived, and we go our ways—I to 
die, and you to live. Which is better God only knows.”’ 

In the ‘‘ Crito’’ comes the temptation to escape. It 
comes in its most dangerous form—in the guise of an 
old friend. In the dialogue that follows, described 
by Jowett as ‘‘a perfect piece of dialectic’’, Socrates 
discusses it in his characteristic manner. ‘I 
am one of those who are always guided by whatever 
reason upon reflection appears to be best; so let us 
consider the argument.’’ In the end he puts the idea 
away from him gently and finally, as he clearly in- 
tends doing throughout, and chooses death rather than 
life. The old manner is blended with a new unwonted 
softness and gentleness. It is a talk of two friends 
soon to part. As a scene it follows perfectly on the 
‘* Apology ’’, and leads up to the great scene which 
follows. The passage where he personifies the Laws 
of Athens and their brethren the Laws in the world 
below contains one of the most striking images in Plato. 

Socrates hears the voices of the Law pleading with 
him: those august guardian Voices of the state. Will 
he be untrue to himself and the teaching of a long life- 
time to prolong his existence a few short years at the 
most? Instead of being their upholder will he suddenly 
turn round and become the destroyer of the Laws? 
Have they not all his life been his benefactors? And 
now when they give him what appears to be evil 
instead of good will he betray them, and forgetful of 
all his fine sentiments, like ‘‘ a miserable slave’’, run 
away? If he does so he will confirm his judges in 
their condemnation. Then what well-ordered State 
will receive him, and would life be worth living in a 
lawless State like Thessaly? So the fine appeal comes. 
‘** Listen to us, Socrates, who brought you up, think 
of justice before wife or children, that you may be 
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preaker. For then the Laws would be angry with 
you and our brethren the Laws of the world below 
will receive you as an enemy, for they will know you 
did your best to destroy us.’’ 

‘‘This, dear Crito’’, Socrates continues, ‘‘is the 
flute-like voice I seem to hear whispering in my ears. 
... Leave me then, Crito, to fulfil the will of God, and 
to follow whither He leads ’’. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘*“SCUTTLE AND COMPROMISE.” 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 
In the Field, France, 
29 June 1916. 

Sir,—In your review (24 June) of Mr. Baumann’s 
‘Persons and Politics of the Transition *’, your re- 
viewer states: ‘‘ Probably the writer is representative 
of many level-headed politicians in the following state- 
ment: ‘The mistake made by the Tariff Reformers 
was that they rested their case on economic instead 
of on moral and political grounds, etc., etc.’’’ Really, 
this is too good from Mr. Baumann, especially as, if 
] am not mistaken, he is a Free Trade Conservative, 
and did as much as anyone to try and prevent the 
Unionist party from adopting and maintaining a 
strong Tariff policy. When, in the light of present 
events, he and others are shown the error of their 
ways, instead of the penitence which we expect, we 
are told that it is all the fault of the wicked Tariff 
Reformers, who ought to have rested their case on 
moral and political grounds ! 

I was under the impression that the Tariff Reform 
propaganda was very largely concerned with the 
imperial, and therefore political, side of it, and the 
dangers of relying on foreign countries for the food 
supply of our people. The Tariff Reformers have been 
justified in the light of facts; they did appeal on 
thousands of platforms to the patriotism of the people, 
and many seats were won upon the Imperial Prefer- 
ence issue. This is no time for the men who were 
responsible for frustrating the success of that policy to 
cast stones at those who for years have been advoca- 
ting it, rather should they admit their errors, and 
amend their ways. Did Mr. Baumann never hear of 
Imperial Preference ?—the ‘‘ great imposture ’’, in the 
words of one to whom the Germans owe so much; 
did he never hear Tariff Reformer speakers allude 
to the dangers of drawing all our food supplies from 
abroad and of getting so great a proportion of manu- 
factured articles from Germany—our potential enemy— 
and of the folly of allowing Germany to use the markets 
of the Empire on the same terms as our own people? 

Many Unionists urged National Service as well, 
an Imperial Council, Imperial cables; in fact, a whole- 
hearted Imperial policy. They were following the lead 
of Mr. Chamberlain, who from the first based his 
policy on the necessities of the Empire; like Lord 
Roberts, he was not destined to see the fulfilment of 
the policy which he advocated, but history will vindi- 
cate his services, and some of us may live to see it 
carried out. 

Thanks to certain Unionists—of whom, if I am not 
mistaken, Mr. Baumann was one—the Tariff Reform 
policy of the Unionist party was undermined and 
weakened, the policy of scuttle and compromise was 
adopted, as in other cases, and with the usual result 
that the party was greatly weakened and their cause 
betrayed. The party who were in power before the 
war, and are now, have been proved to have been 
wrong in nearly everything. They were wrong about 
National Service; they were wrong about Ger- 
many; they were wrong about Imperial Preference ; 
they were wrong about Ireland. The great majority 
of Unionists were right on all these points; but un- 
fortunately some of them regard compromise as the 
essence of British politics, whereas it is not, and 
Should be anathema. 

Yours faithfully, 
MarTIN ARCHER-SHEE. 
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WARNINGS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 

S1r,—I was very glad to see in the SATURDAY REVIEW 
of 24 June a letter, signed ‘‘G. H. Powell,’’ warning 
its readers against commercial reaction, and against an 
unqualified adoption of the policy suggested at the 
Paris Conference. There seems to me to be a danger 
lest it be too hastily assumed that the relations of all 
European Powers must needs continue as they are; 
that Germany and Austria-Hungary will for all time 
pursue a commercial policy opposed to that of Britain, 
France, and Russia; and that none of the latter coun- 
tries will ever find its interests opposed to those 
of any of the others. 

Stated in this crude way, the absurdity of such expec- 
tations stares one in the face; but, all the same, some 
such expectations seem to underlie all the commer- 
cial proposals of the Paris Economic Conference. On 
the other hand, all experience seems to show that 
national policies are variable. Wars break out, nobody 
knows why; the most usual cause (though not the 
cause usually assigned) being that the nation which 
regards itself as best prepared for war thinks it has 
a chance of overpowering some other nation not so 
well prepared. Now, if there is one thing more confi- 
dently to be expected than another in the period after 
this war, it is that all nations will be armed to the 
teeth. Every country must needs make provision for 
its own safety ; and no “‘ scraps of paper ’’ will suffice 
without armed force. But every Army and every 
Navy will be a temptation to fight; there will always 
be some who will complain that soldiers and sailors 
are ‘‘ eating their heads off’’, and there will be even 
more who will grumble that they are a_ needless 
expense. 

I may be asked what all this has to do with com- 
mercial and economic policy. The reply is that every 
nation must expect to be obliged to defend itself 
industrially as well as by warlike force. They will 
have to be absolutely self-supporting in such matters 
as munitions; and they will have to be self-supporting 
as far as possible in food and all other necessaries of 
life. Free Trade will be to a very great extent im- 
practicable; and yet free exchange is demonstrably 
the ideal condition of international intercourse. For 
many years to come we may have to accept a state of 
things in which every nation must needs be isolated, 
self-supporting, and self-contained ; but we must accept 
under protest. Free Trade, and free intercourse gener- 
ally, were what the world seemed to be working up to 
until this war broke out. We are now set back as 
long as a set-back may be inevitable; but it is not 
inevitable for ever, and we ought not to behave as if 
it were. We must not drift into Militarism because we 
are compelled to adopt National Service, nor must 
we drift into Socialism because on the one hand we 
have to encourage home production, nor because on 
the other hand we have to organise industry in such 
wise that strikes and sabotage shall not hamper 
national defence, nor inflict injury upon third parties. 
We must never forget that in industry the parties are 
not alone ‘‘ employers and employed ’’—that there 
is a third party, for whose sake employers and em- 
ployed both exist. The Public is that third party, and 
though the public is best served when employers and 
employed are both free, yet there are exceptions to 
every rule. Our present danger is that too much atten- 
tion is called to the Exceptions, and that the Rule may 
he forgotten in the present hurly-burly. 

EDWARD STANLEY ROBERTSON. 


THE DECAY OF FAITH. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—In your issue of the 20th inst. ‘‘ A Layman ”’ 
doubtless voices what is constantly exercising thought- 
ful minds who share his deep anxiety in contemplating 
the decay of faith and the inability of our English 
Church to keep abreast of the times. He “ feels that 
if she is to be saved it will be by those within her 
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ministry who are not afraid to face the issues ’’; but 
may | suggest that by the very opposite course will 
she tend to find salvation, and, if any wisdom remains 
with her, she will look without and not within her 
ministry for guidance? A little reflection will make 
this clear, confirm the experience of the past, and 
show how well nigh impossible a task would: be de- 
manded of them if we expected the members of any 
profession, trained and schooled from their youth up 
in positive lines of thought, actually to unlearn and 
discard the work of years. For nothing short of this 
is implied if the Church is to become a living force, 
intelligently working on the lines of the Founder of 
Christianity, who, it is well to remind ourselves, taught 
the Kingdom of Heaven within us, practised healing 
the sick, and enjoined His followers to do the same. 

If any illustration is needed, see how apparently 
impossible it is for the lawyer politician mind to think 
Imperially, or the utter inability of the medical mind 
to comprehend healing in terms expressed other than 
by drugs and potions. The Gospel records, too, are 
very informative as to the effect of putting new wine 
into old bottles; so, on the whole, a completely new 
type of mind in the ministry is indicated as one of 
the great wants of to-day. 

I an, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


STUDENT. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


27 June 1916. 

Sir,—Though one did not intend taking any further part 
in this correspondence, one would like to assure your 
esteemed correspondent, Mr. Williams, that anonymity was 
not adopted because one was wanting in courage and wished 
to do a mean thing. The fact that you allowed my letter 
to appear in the Saturmay Review should convince him of 
that. The reason for anonymity was twofold: (1) a wholly 
insignificant person, whose opinions must, therefore, stand 
or fall on their own merits; (2) the last time he took part 
in a newspaper correspondence on a subject where there 
was much at stake he was so plagued with anonymous 
letters through the post that it seemed better, if one were 
again tempted to write anything, to do it under a pseudonym. 
The remark that “any fool can be a critic” had no 
reference to persons, certainly not to Mr. Williams, whom 
one respects as a man who feels deeply the want of some- 
thing or Someone in our life to-day. He and others of us 
only differ as to how that ‘ something ” is to be obtained; 
and one certainly does not think it is to be got by fleering 


! at all? Is it not more reasonable to infer that, as what we 
can see is made with such infinite wisdom, power and love 
(the minutest atom with as much loving care as a solar 
system), there is infinite love governing all, and that when 
we think we see something unjust it is only because 
we cannot see and know everything as a whole? 

WALTER WINANS. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEWw. 
France, 28 June 1916. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, J. W. Williams, commented 
on the fact that the members of the so-called Roman 
Catholic Church followed with unequivocal confidence the 
doctrines of the Shepherd. Certainly this is the true ensign 
of the Catholic Church. That is this-wise : She alone is the 
possessor of faith; this abdication to the deputy of God. 

It is rather presumptuous to suppose that anyone and 
everyone may accordingly as convenient to their own theories 
translate the words of God, of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

So many perfidious dissensions have arisen from these 
convenient translations that a terrible labyrinth of sects 
and confusion has been contorted, and each particular pro- 
mulgator poses his as the authoritative translation of the 
Gospel. The Catholic Church remains intact. She has 
nothing to do with this conflux, all unbelievers of her 
doctrines are excommunicated. 

She remains entire. 

Almighty God is too much to be revered to suppose for 
an instant that he would leave his children in such a maze 
all to take the wrong way and arrive back at their out- 
post without universal knowledge. He simply says we are 
to be as little children, and appoints a guide, whom He 
inspires as He did Moses. ‘* Behold I am with you all days 
even to the consummation of the world’, Matthew xxviii., 
20; and “‘ Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
church ’’, etc.; and ‘‘ Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
it shall be bound also in heaven ”’, etc., Matthew xvi., 18-19. 
These words were directed to St. Peter. The Pope is the 
successor of St. Peter; thus in this belief there is no decay 
of faith. 

An officer writing to a Catholic paper from the Front not 
long ago, described how he had investigated every religion 
to see if he could find one religion where, on leaving our 
midst, Christ had left one in Divine authority. The only 
existing religion was the Catholic. 

No wonder there is decay in the various sects. ‘‘ Every 
one of you who doth not renounce all that he possesseth 
cannot be my disciple’, Luke xiv., 33. Do these words in 
any way coincide with the Nonconformist clergy? No 


at the Church. Is not all that is best in our national 
life due to the Church in the present and in the past? To 
whom are we, in the first instance, indebted for the tact 
that we are able to read and write and think on the greatest 
themes? The best and ablest men—though not all the 
best—I’ve known have been ordained ministers of 
religion; and I want now, for their sakes, having realised 
the need there is of a deeper Spiritual life, first to seek it 
for myself and then help others and lead them in “ the 
Way”. For every decay of faith there is an infallible 
remedy—' Jesus the author and finisher of our faith *— 
that is, ‘‘ Christ living in me’”’. 
Yours faithfully, 
PRESBYTER. | 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Claridge’s Hotel, 
Brook Street, W., 1 July 1916. 
Sir,—Mr. Waddington says that there are ‘ thousands 
of persons’? who “have no doubt whatever ”’ that the 
Universe is not governed by a Supreme Wisdom, and that 


everything is not for the best. How can anyone who, by 


the nature of things, sees and understands only an infinitely 
insignificant part of the Universe “have no doubt what- | 
ever ” that it is governed wrong, or that it is not governed | 


wonder then that with some there is a decay of faith. 
I am, yours faithfully, 
MICHAEL. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
107, Park Lane, Croydon, 


S1r,—There have been some extremely interesting letters 
on the above subject of late in your paper. Many people 
look upon this decay of faith as a bad sign. Now I do not 
think that anyone, not even the clergy, need grieve over this 
as an indication that we are going downhill. The reason 
for this decay of faith—so-called—can be given in one word 
—evolution. 

Just as we no longer worship the sun, or trees, or other 
things like that, so has the time arrived when the present 
interpretation of Christianity no longer affords a satisfying 
religion. 

This was inevitable. Nature proceeds on her appointed 
path undeterred by man’s beliefs or disbeliefs. We cannot 
expect to take everything with us on our forward march; 
therefore as soon as anything becomes a hindrance we must 
throw it away without a second thought. 

Creeds based upon a purely intellectual basis are always 
a danger, for our intellects rise with us in the progress of 
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life, and so we are continually altering our point of view. 
It is well not to have hard and fast beliefs intellectually, but 
to arrange our camp, so to speak, so that we can “ trek ”’ 
at a moment’s notice. On the other hand, we can believe 
implicitly in Spirit—Omnipotent, Omniscient, and Omni- 
present, and in ourselves as the incarnation of that Spirit, 
without the least fear that we shall ever be called upon to 
alter that belief. Therefore let us have no more creeds 
founded upon a purely intellectual basis. 
The word “ faith’ has always been wrongly interpreted. 
As used by Jesus Christ it had nothing whatever to do with 
the mind. He used it to indicate the state of ‘ will”’ of a 
person. Simply put, ‘‘ faith ’’ means “‘ positivity of will.” It 
has no concern with whether you believe in a certain creed 
or not. We have always made a great mistake by putting 
faith or ‘‘ will’? before understanding, whereas it is always 
necessary to understand before resorting to action. 
Suppose, to take a simple illustration, we wish to obtain a 
light by striking a match but are unacquainted with the 
principles of match and match-box. We try a few things 
which occur to us but we get no light. Then along comes 
someone who says—not knowing much more about the 
matter than we—‘‘ Have faith and strike firmly upon the 
side of the box”. So we have faith and we strike as 
directed, with what result? Well, it is just possible we may 
be holding the match by the right end but more probably 
we are not, and would any amount of “ faith’ bring light 
out of the wrong end of a match? Everyone will agree that 
it would not, and yet what happened in the above illustra- 
tion is precisely what has happened all along in religious 
matters. It has always been faith first and understanding 
nowhere at all. This state of things must not continue as 
it hinders the progress of the race. We must first of all 
cultivate understanding, and then when we see the way to 
do anything, let us do it with a firm will, nothing doubting. 
The wise man is he who Knows and Does. 
Yours, etc., 

Lesuiz H. IDIENs. 


GERMAN MUSIC. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Coventry Street, W., 
24 June 1916. 
S1r,—Could you give me any idea why so much Ger- 
man music is still being played in our country at present, 
and whether it is not strange that a nation will support it, 
as we evidently do, at the present tragic time? 
Surely there are charming and powerful works enough of 
French, Russian, and English origin without playing any 
German music at all? Does this fact show that we, as a 
nation, have not had this terrible war brought sufficiently 
home to us? Has it yet got to be still more dreadful before 
we shall close our sympathies, and use our own hymn tunes? 
Yours, etc., 
G. L. Duncan. 


THE SUFFRAGETTES. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 
3 July 1914. 
Sir,—For sheer bad taste—to use a mild expression—I do 
not think the letter signed ‘‘ Marguerite A. Sidley’, giving 
the machinations and future plans of the suffragettes, could 
be surpassed. Its offensiveness is emphasised by the co- 
incidence of its publication on the very day that the largest 
Army the British Empire has ever put into the field ¢om- 
menced the most dangerous and difficult operation which 
any army has ever been called upon to carry out. I have 
always had am uneasy suspicion that the suffragettes were 
not playing the game during this war. I was myself at 
one time an advocate of female suffrage, but was converted 
by the outrages committed by the W.S.P.U. Independent 
female suffrage is one thing, but female suffrage controlled 
by a small body of fanatics is another matter altogether, 


of 
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and no reasonable being, whether male or female, could 


entertain the idea for a moment. I have no doubt that the 
suffragette leaders will disclaim all intention of controlling 
women’s votes if and when obtained, and I daresay they 
will even deceive themselves into thinking it, but the fact 
remains that they have created a rich and influential 
organisation through which they themselves have achieved 
considerable notoriety, and it is not in human nature that 
they should simply dissolve that arganisation and step down 
into the ranks when their ostensible object is achieved. In 
conclusion, I will give them one hint: they will make a 
great mistake if they expect to find the average English 
man and woman in the same slack laissez-faire state of 
mind at the end of the war as they were on 3 August 1914. 
Yours faithfully, 
Cc. J. 


LEPROSY. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 
Guilsborough Hall, Northampton. 

Sin,—Mr. Henry J. Nash’s letter on the historical side 
of that awful disease leprosy interested me very much 
indeed, and his résumé of the cases quoted by the old 
chroniclers was fascinating. Indeed, the. Bible is full of 
“lepers white as snow ”’, and it seems to have been re 
garded as a direct visitation of the Divine disilavour—if such 
a Calvinistic curse exists. 

’ However, Mr. Nash might have touched upon the many 
instances in which leprosy is used to heighten a dramatic 
theme in literature. 

Kipling made it the central idea of his gruesome short 
story, ‘‘ The Mark of the Beast”, in which a leprous 
devotee of the Indian ape-god, Hanuman, appears. I think 
Quiller-Couch wrote a sad, quaint Cornish story of a leper 
woman, and one of the most affecting passages in Heine’s 
Memoirs is where the sick and paralysed poet compares 
himself and his growing fame to that of a young mediaeval 
poet, a leper of Limburg, whose songs were whistled and 
sung by all the world, while he crept about in his leper’s 
dress, carrying a wooden clapper known as the Lazarus 
clapper, which warned the passers-by of his approach, while 
his sunken, unhappy eyes burnt through his cowl. “I, 
too’, wrote Heine, dying in Paris, ‘‘ am like that leper, my 
brother-in-song, for while my marble bust is crowned with 
laurels by youths and maidens, the shrivelled hands of my 
old waiting-woman rub cantharides upon my real head 
behind the ears 

Again, nobody used this fell disease more beautifully in 
his scheme than Paul Claudel, whose mystery-play has been 
so finely translated under the title of ‘‘ The Tidings Brought 
to Mary ”’, by Mrs. Louise Morgan-Sill. What tragedy and 
majesty there is in the figure of Violaine when she shows 
her betrothed the fatal ‘‘ little silver flower ’’ upon her side, 
because she, for pity, had kissed the leprous master-builder, 
Pierre de Craon, whose genius charmed her mind? 

But certainly no poet has exceeded Swinburne’s exquisite 
love poem, “* The Leper ”’, which for anguish and loveliness 
ranks with Keats’s Isabella’? and Rossetti’s Sister 
Helen’. How can one ever forget the line in which the 
poet scholar describes the stricken woman’s hair : 

‘* Her hair, half grey, half ruined gold ’’? 
Yours faithfully, 
REGINA MIRIAM BLOCH. 


THE JUTLAND BATTLE. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEw,. 
St. Helens, Wallington, Surrey, 
4 July 1916. 
Sir,—I should be grateful if you would allow me to ask 
Mr. C. H. Collins Baker two questions : 
1. Why was the news withheld for two clear days? 
2. Why was the German wireless dealt with in like 
manner ? 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
F. Francis Barry. 
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“ONCE A GERMAN——” 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
Los Angeles, California, U.S.A., 
6 June 1916. 


Sir,—Once a German always a German. Let us not trust | 


any of them, however plausible and eager their professions 
of loyalty to England may be. 
Your obedient servant, 
BERTRAND SHADWELL, 


USE OF PUNCTUATION. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—In times anterior to the history of typography, when 
words and letters were linked together in an unbroken line 
and sentences were not divided into periods, the defence set 
up by counsel in the recent State trial of Roger Casement 
might have proved a troublesome case for the Court. At 
the present day, it is hardly possible to realise the chaos of 


difficulties which presented themselves before that later | 


date, when words were divided from each other by spacing 
within the line, leading up to the present regular system, 
introduced by Manutius Aldus, of Venice. 

The chief signs or ‘ points ’’ of the modern sentence are 
derived from the Greek grammarians, notably, from 
Aristophanes of the second century. The use of the colon 
is first found in a book printed in the year 1550, and the 
note of admiration in King Edward VI.’s ‘‘ Catechism ”’. 
Nevertheless, our semicolon is really the note of inter- 
rogation in the Greek language. Punctuation _ still 
perpetuates this error. 


in which the absence of punctuation created two opposite 
constructions in the same sentence. This frequently occurred 
in the replies of the Oracle at Delphi. But, in more modern 
times, we find a curious instance of the same ambiguity in 
a@ message, penned by Adam Orleton, Bishop of Hereford, 
and sent by Queen Isabella to the gaolers of the king. It 
ran thus: 
Edvardum occidere nolite timere bonum est ”’. 

If the comma is placed after the word “* timere ’’, it con- 

tains the fatal order to kill the king: 

‘Edward to kill fear not, the deed is good”, 
but if after the word ‘ nolite’’, there is the reverse con- 
struction : 

‘“‘ Edward kill not, to fear the deed is good.” 

The appearance of a comma, sometimes accidental, has 
caused serious litigation—especially was there a will case 
in France in which a small spot of ink involved the disposal 
of 40,000 dollars. It was claimed that the following reading 
was the intention of the testator, who bequeathed to each 
of his nephews the full amount mentioned : 

‘* A chacun deux cent milles francs ’’, 
but owing to a small spot of ink, caused by the accidental 
folding of the paper, while still wet, the line read thus: 

‘*A chacun d’eux cent milles francs ’’. 
After a protracted trial, the verdict was given in favour of 
the reading without the apostrophe, but if the little mark 
(’) had been allowed it would have made the difference of 
one hundred thousand instead of two hundred thousand 
francs to each nephew. 

I am, Sir, etc., 
OsBorNE ALDIS. 


CANADIANS IN KENT. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 
Hurlingham Club, Fulham, S.W., 
26 June 1916. 
Sir,—Your paper has so many readers and friends in and 
about Kent that I beg you will kindly allow me to say 
that at Lees Court Military Hospital, near Faversham—in 
the heart of the county—there are brave Canadian wounded, 


My daughter, Miss Dora Lucas, V.A.D., at Lees Court, 
would be very grateful for any that may be sent. 


J. Lanprear Lucas. 


THE KINGS 


| 
| Your obedient servant, 
| 
! 
| 


OF IRELAND. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW. 


Sir,—It has been decided 


by those whom the discrimi. 


past ten years that self-government will lead to an era of 


| 
| nating British public have chosen to rule over them for the 


peace and perfect bliss in Ireland. 

Personally I think that history and experience are against 
them, and would suggest, by way of introducing a litte 
humour into an otherwise painful subject, that you print 


Fearaidhach - Fionfachtna— 
‘‘a most just and good 
prince ’’: slain by his suc- 
cessor. 

Fiachadh-Fion—slain by his 
successor. 

Fiachadh - Fionohudh— 
‘‘ murdered by the Irish 
plebeians of Connaught.” 

Cairbre - Cincait—murdered 
in a conspiracy. 

Elim—slain in battle. 


| Tuathal-Teachtmar—slain by 
Several historical instances have been handed down to us, | 


his successor. 

Mal, or Mail—slain by his 
successor. 

Feidhlimhidh—* an excellent 
justiciar ’’: died a natural 
death. 

Cathoire Mor, or the Great— 
had thirty sons. 

Conn Ceadchadhach, called 
the Hero of the Hundred 
Battles—slain. 

Conaire—killed. 

Art-Aonfhir, the Melancholy 
—slain in battle. 

Lughaidh, surnamed Mac 
Conn—thrust through the 
eye with a spear in a 
conspiracy. 

Feargus, surnamed Black- 
teeth—murdered at the 
instigation of his successor. 

Cormac-Ulfhada—* a prince 
of most excellent wisdom, 
and kept the most splendid 
court that ever was in 
lreland ’’: choked by the 
bone of a fish at supper. 

Eochaidh-Gunait—killed. 


| Cairbre-Liffeachair—slain in 


battle. 

Fiachadh — succeeded his 
father: slain in battle by 
his three nephews. 

Cairioll, or Colla-Uais—de- 
throned. 

Muirreadhach-Tireach—slain 
by successor. 

Caolbhach—slain by his suc- 
cessor. 

Eochaidh - Moidhmeodhain— 
natural death. 

Criomthan—poisoned by his 
sister. 

Niall—surnamed of the nine 
hostages: killed in France, 
on the banks of the Loire. 

Dathy—killed by a thunder- 
bolt. 


recently convoyed from the Front, and these are more 
familiar with French than our own language. Old 
illustrated French and English papers, or old French novels, 
would help them very much to pass the hours and days of | 
convalescence. 


Laoghaire—killed by a thun- 
derbolt. 
Oilioll-Molt—slain in battle. 


| Lughaidh—also killed by a 


thunderbolt. 
Murtough—died naturally. 


the enclosed list (taken from Whitaker) of Irish kings and 
their varied, if somewhat sudden and painful, ends. 


Yours, etc., 
C. F. DE G. G. 


IRISH SOVEREIGNS AFTER THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


Tuathal-Maolgarbh—assassi- 
nated. 

Diarmuid—fell by the sword 
of Hugh Dubh. 

Feargus, in conjunction with 
his brother Daniel : manner 
of their deaths unknown, 

Eochaidh, with his uncle 
Baodan: both slain. 

Ainmereach—deprived of his 
crown and life. 

Baodan—slain by the two 
Cuimins. 

Aodh, or Hugh—killed in 
battle. 

Hugh Slaine—assassinated. 

Aodh-Uaireodhnach — killed 
in battle. 

Maolcobha—defeated 
killed in battle. 

Suibhne-Meain—killed. 

Daniel—died a natural death. 

Conall Claon, jointly with 
his brother Ceallach: the 
first was murdered, the 
other drowned in a bog. 

Diarmuid and Blathmac— 
died of plague. 

Seachnasach—assassinated. 

Cionfaola—succeeded his 
brother: murdered. 

Fionachta - Fleadha — mur- 
dered. 

Loingseach—killed in battle. 

Congal Cionmaghair — *‘a 
cruel persecutor of the 
Irish Church, without 
mercy or distinction 
sudden death. 

Feargal—routed and slain in 
battle. 

Fogartach—slain in battle. 

Cionaoth—defeated and slain 
in battle. 

Flaithbheartagh — became a 
monk. 

Aodh, or Hugh Alain--killed 
in battle. 

Daniel—died on a pilgrimage 
at Joppa. 

Niall-Freasach — became a 
monk. 

Donagh, or Donchad—*‘ died 
in his bed.” 


and 


Aodh, or Hugh—slain in 
battle. 
Connor, or Conchabhar— 


‘died of grief, being un- 
able to redress the mis- 
fortunes of his country.” 

Niall-Caillie—drowned in the 
river Caillie. 

Turgesius— expelled the 
Irish historians, and burnt 
their books ’’: thrown into 
a lough and drowned. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE DAY DREAMER. 


“My Days and Dreams: Being Autobiographical Notes.” 
By Edward Carpenter. With Portraits and Illus- 
trations. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


HIS volume is, as the author admits, somewhat 
disjointed, but it shows powers of writing far 
above those exhibited in the usual book of 
reminiscences with its tedious array of futilities about 
eminent persons and revival of stale jests. The child 
with Mr. Carpenter was father of the man. The 
normal joys of childhood were available, we gather, in 
ample degree; but this child was something like a 
premature prig, and it seems to us that the difficulties 
he found in getting near to others in comprehension, 
and the love that follows it, were largely of his own 
making. ‘‘I was never’’, he writes, ‘‘a daring or 
rumbustious child. Timid and sensitive, my spirit was 
sadly lacking in the inestimable virtue of revolt. I 
suffered, and was stupid enough to think myself in the 
wrong ’’. 

This characteristic comment reveals the writer’s 
attitude; yet for a child the dread of what people 
would say about one’s clothes or one’s speech tended, 
surely, to wholesome discipline. If the severity of 
that discipline is out of date, it is well to reflect on the 
slovenly manners and impudent speech among the 
young which coincide with the more enlightened 
methods of to-day. Mr. Carpenter thinks it ‘‘ probably 
acommon experience that mere school teaching does 
not leave a very deep impression’’. Granted a 
certain degree of ability, we doubt this generalisation. 
It is easy to abuse teachers when the fault may be 
largely with the learners. Brighton, at any rate, pro- 
vided Mr. Carpenter with the joy of the Downs, on 
which he writes with excellent appreciation. 

Trinity Hall, to which the young man proceeded as 
“the gentlemanly college ’’, discovered in him a gift 
for writing essays and an interest in mathematics. He 
became roth Wrangler, was practically offered a 
Fellowship before he took his degree, and was under- 
stood to be going into the Church, which Leslie 
Stephen had just left. But, as a lecturer and clerical 
Fellow, he was unhappy, and, even as a curate to a 
man so broad and vague as Maurice, he felt ‘‘ the sense 
of falsity’’ growing on him. Yet he expresses the 
view then and now that a man who feels he can do 
work which is useful and congenial to himself had 
better remain in the Church “‘ until he is kicked out ’’. 
His action then does not seem logical, and he defends 
it by ‘* some sort of sheer necessity ’’, as if it was not 
his own choice. People who believe in that kind of 
compulsion get into queer places. 

An immense zeal for Whitman and a course of 
University Extension lecturing were the opening of the 
career which the world knows. Mr. Carpenter’s views 
have been already committed to various books, and 
we see no need to consider them here. His own 
Summary may suffice. From 1883 he has ‘‘ worked 
definitely along the Socialist line, with a drift, as was 
natural, for Anarchism’’. But he has, fortunately, 
what many of our modern prophets have not, a sense 
of humour, and the accounts of the various people who 
visited him for help and guidance are not devoid of 
amusement. One great soul, who had eaten nothing 
for a long time, and was in a remarkable state of 
exaltation, came to him with the news, ‘‘ I know that 
you will never die’’. Mr. Carpenter himself tends to 
frequent exaggerations in his series of dissolving 
views, which grow a little tedious. ‘‘ Nietzsche has 
scorched up the old Christian altruism; Bernard Shaw 
has burned the Decalogue.’’ We turn with pleasure 
from such mischievous though inane rubbish to Mr. 
Carpenter’s account of various notable personalities. 
Fawcett’s pluck and vitality were, we gather, some- 
times a trial to his friends, like the adventuring of aged 
bishops on dangerous glaciers. Dilke at college had 
pencilled on his door-jamb the record of his hours of 
work : ‘‘ Seventy hours per week, as regular as clock- 


work.’’ That is a true view of the man who worked 
so desperately till his life’s end, and chose at twenty- 
one, as a present, a set of Hansard’s Debates. We 
are disappointed to find no word of the charm of Henry 
Latham, who was tutor at Trinity Hall in Mr. 
Carpenter’s time there, and was, as master, the delight 
of all who knew him. William Morris is well 
described; but the achievements of Annie Besant are 
hopelessly over-rated, and we do not think that any 
rendering of the ‘‘ Odyssey ’’ into English hexameters 
is likely to deserve the praise awarded to that by Mr. 
H. B. Cotterill. The reputation of Anna Kingsford 
has hardly taken the world by storm; but all will agree 
that personal beauty, with ‘‘a good medical training 
in the schools of Paris, a fair knowledge of Greek and 
Latin, considerable literary ability, and a generous and 
undisguised use of cosmetics ’’ forms ‘‘a strange but 
powerful combination ”’. 


TRADE AND WAGES IN AMERICA. 


“The Wealth and Income of the People of the United 
States.” By Wilford Isbell King. Macmillan. 
6s. 6d. net. 

HOUGH this book does not bear directly on the 
war, it deals with economic and social ques- 
tions which will be pressing when the war is over. 

America is the one great exporting country whose 

capital and resources will not be exhausted, and it is 

important to see how it will stand in the field of inter- 
national competition. 

One fact which Dr. King brings into high relief is 
that, if America has not been expending her capital 
on war, which yields no economic return, she has at 
an increasing rate been making enormous demands on 
her natural resources. The excess of her supplies 
above the needs of her own rapidly growing popula- 
tion is patently falling off. The pasture lands which 
made her a great cattle-rearing country have been 
steadily encroached upon by agricultural land; and the 
decreasing export of American meat is one of the 
permanent factors which, quite irrespective of the war, 
would have had the effect of raising prices of meat in 
Europe and the United Kingdom. This encroachment 
of agriculture has been caused by the increase of popu- 
lation, especially of the immigrant population from 
European countries. The quantity of cereals for ex- 
portation was, and is, bound to decrease; and, as less 
fertile lands are cultivated, the comparative expense 
of production rises, and makes cheap cereals for export 
impossible. Already America imports some of her 
food. Only about a third of the great forests now 
remains, and the greater part of it is held by the State; 
so that the export of timber from America has been, 
and will be, a constantly decreasing amount. More 
obvious still, in its effects on competition with Euro- 
pean nations and prices to consumers, is the enormous 
extraction of iron ore, which the wonderful growth 
of the iron and steel industries in America has re- 
quired. In spite of all the inventive ability which is 
so striking in the American iron and steel manufac- 
tures, it is easier to see in this case of mining even 
than in agriculture, that the strain of American com- 
petition, which has caused so much trouble to us in 
the past, is likely to be relaxed in the future. Dr. 
King also describes, in strong language, the enormous 
waste that has gone on in exploiting the petroleum 
wells, with the result that the supply of oil has 
diminished, and is showing many signs of reaching 
exhaustion. 

The effect of all this on the prosperity of the Ameri- 
can people is becoming apparent. Real wages— 
the purchasing power of wages in money—is declining ; 
and it shows itself more in the working classes 
than in the well-to-do and the wealthy, as their ex- 
penditure is in greater proportion upon the necessities 
of life—food and rent. Already, says Dr. King, the 
former standard of the American working man, three 
meat meals a day, is no longer a realised ideal. 

In the matter of rent—that is, the share of the 
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national product which goes to owners of land and 
houses—as compared with other classes, Dr. King 
has the following interesting passage: ‘* The indica- 
tions are that rent plays a much less important réle in 
distribution than the followers of Henry George would 
have us believe’’. He also compares the relative 
growth of the rent item and the expenses of Govern- 
ment. Before the Civil War the rent bill was large 
enough to pay all governmental charges nearly twice 
over. In 1g10 the rent would have been barely suffi- 
cient to pay off the various governmental budgets; and 
with the growing activities in the hands of the govern- 
ment, rent will soon be a quantity far too small to meet 
the required charges. 

In fact, America is now very much in the condition 
of European countries, and it does not appear that Dr. 
King’s statistics show anything essentially special in 
regard to the distribution of wealth, or the annual 
income, among the various classes of the people. 
Forms of government do not affect the phenomena at 
all. Dr. King has not succeeded, however, in freeing 
himself from an inveterate American prejudice—that 
the law of primogeniture has something to do with the 
unequal distribution of property in England. Yet in 
America there is no law of primogeniture; in France 


there is an inheritance law quite the reverse of primo- | 
geniture; in Prussia there is a large peasant proprie- | 


tary, with laws protecting the peasants from being 
bought out by the competition of wealthier classes. 
England is the wealthiest, America closely second, and 
Prussia a poor country; but their wealth is divided up 
essentially in the same way as it is in England. One 
can only wonder that Dr. King, who unmasks the 
Henry George fallacy in regard to rent, does not see 
that a simple comparison disproves his traditional 
views about the effect of primogeniture in England. 
In fact, Dr. King himself gives an answer which goes 


| getting £1 19s. 
for nothing at Wills’s Coffee House, 
to the root of the matter, if it is a true answer—to all | 


theories of the re-distribution of property by law, such | c:niar resorts he mentions. 


as the abolition of the rule of primogeniture, or of | 


socialism, or of trade-unionism. He is a Malthusian 
of a most pronounced type; and the population ques- 
tion for him is decisive in America. He rules out 
trade-unionism. ‘‘It is highly improbable that union 
walls, no matter how strongly built, can withstand 
for long the constant battering carried on by the low- 
paid throng without.’’ The remark is applicable to 
England and other countries, whose lower-class popu- 
lation is increasing rapidly. Dr. King maintains that 
there is no hope of bettering the condition of the 
American workman, and especially the unskilled 
labourer, but a probability that it will steadily grow 
more unbearable, unless he is protected from the com- 


petition of the ill-paid workers of Europe. He asserts | 


that American statesmen have ignored, and continue 
to ignore, the rather simple truth that the “ real ”’ 
wage of labour can be kept up only by protecting 
American workmen against foreign importations of 
labour. 
level in the United States from settling gradually down 
to that of Europe, and forcing unskilled labour to a 
mere subsistence level. 


A CANNY SCOT. 


“The War Diary of a London Scot, 1796-7." 
Review of the Year by W. C. Mackenzie. 
Gardner. 3s. 6d. net. 

EORGE MACKENZIE MACAULAY, the author 
of this diary, was a native of Lewis, in the 

Hebrides, an island which has recently set an example 

in war service to the world, but he was not a fighter 

himself, as a casual glance at the title on the cover 
might suggest. He was an Alderman of the City of 

London, in business as a merchant and insurer; he 

wrote for his own amusement, and the results are 

entertaining on account of his unusual point of view. 

He hated Mr. Pitt and his finance, which, he thought, 

would lead the country to absolute ruin, and his chief 

admiration was reserved for the young Bonaparte, 


With a 
Paisley : 


| rugged, beauty ”’ 


whom he regarded as right in everything he did. He 


| sent a present of black tea to Warren Hastings 


another of his idols, and denounced Burke as ‘‘ the 
most mischievous Fellow that ever lived, an Enemy 
to his Country, and the most dangerous of all bad 
Men, an apostate to all that is Honourable, Virtuous, 
or Just’’. This fierce language was not reduced even 
at Burke’s death; but the worthy Alderman had strong 
sympathies with the French Revolutionists, and 
evidently thought that rowdy atheist, Tom Paine, 2 
moralist of great wisdom. 

Mr. Mackenzie, in his long introduction of some 
eighty pages, puts the reader in the way to under. 
stand the conditions of an eventful year at home and 
abroad, and gives a judicious summary of the merits 
and defects of the diarist. Some of his remarks are 
so apt to the present time as to show the unchanging 
qualities and defects of human nature. Without 
knowing what he is talking about, the Alderman 
accuses Nelson of not doing the right thing at 
Teneriffe. Then we read concerning the ‘‘ Gazette”, 
two days later: 

‘* They give us in detail as few particulars as pos. 
sible, but it appears evident that the plan was 
injudicious, and the enterprise altogether rash and 
impracticable, reflecting neither Honor or Judgment on 
those who plann’d it.’’ 

On a May day he notes that the Academy is open, 
‘is stated as much improved, and so it ought before 
it can be called good’’. 

A few references touch the stage and good dinners, 
and it is amusing to find the canny Scot giving up his 
eagerly read ‘‘ Morning Chronicle ’’ on account of the 
new tax on newspapers, and calculating gleefully that 
the Government will lose £6 17s. by him instead of 
We daresay he got hold of his paper 
which he 
mentions a day or two later, or at some of the other 
He had a knock-down 
manner, to judge from his way of writing, resembling 
in this, and an occasional indifference to research, the 
famous cousin whose memory and gift for history 
were to astonish the world in the next century. 


OLD LATIN HYMNS. 


Pange Lingua: Breviary Hymns of Old Uses with an 
English Rendering by Alan G@. McDougall and an 
Introduction by Adrian Fortescue. Burns and 
Oates. 5s. net. 

YMNS are, as Mr. McDougall remarks, the most 
individual features of the ancient local orders 

of saying and singing the Divine office, and these 
spiritual songs have often a ‘‘very real, though 
which is well worth attention, 
especially when we remember the comparatively few 


| successes attained by the hymn-writ imes 
Without this nothing can prevent the wage | my oo y iters of recent tins 


in English. Mr. Fortescue traces in an interesting 
way the development of the hymn, which, coming from 
the Psalms of David, retained their loose rhythmic 
freedom. It was not till the fourth century that 
Christian lyric poetry came into existence. St. 
Ambrose is its real founder, and he used the iambic 
dimeter of classic tradition, a measure so simple that 
it was obviously suitable, and spread over the Church 
as the normal one. He and Prudentius and man‘ 
another were the makers of a wonderful treasury of 
hymns. But with the Renaissance came Urban VIII. 
and a tinkering of their work into poor imitations of 
Augustan Latin, as if any later natural development of 
language was outrageous. The hymns of the present 
Roman Breviary need to be restored to their authentic 
state. They are no less corrupted than the text of the 
Vulgate, to which tardy attention is at last being 
paid. Mr. Fortescue hopes that Mr. McDougall’s 
little collection of originals, with translations opposite, 
may be a step towards better Catholic hymns in 


English, and the specimens here given should appeal 
to all religious bodies who want to create a good, or 4 
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better, standard of devotion in song. There is a 
triumphant simplicity and directness about the Latin 
which defies the efforts of a translator who binds him- 
self in chains of rhyme; but this course is, we think, 
better than an attempt at English sapphics. 
‘“Splendent from ’’ is not a satisfactory dactyl, though 
English has lost most of its proper quantities. 

Mr. McDougall has more success in the simple 
metre of the following two stanzas: 


** We rise to praise Thee, Lord of Light, 
Amid the silence of the night, 
For so of old the Fathers taught 
That Thou in watchings shouldst be sought, 


Who handed down from age to age 
The manner of the war we wage: 

In vigils with the angel host 

We seek Thy grace, O Holy Ghost.”’ 


Details of the source of the twenty-nine hymns 
rendered will be found under the list of ‘‘ Contents ’’, 
and show that Mr. McDougall has gone far and wide 
for his examples, which belong to France, Italy, 
Germany, Ireland, and the Bodleian. The selection is 
a tribute to his taste, and the whole book is 
charmingly produced. 


LATEST BOOKS. 


“The Han of British Trade : Special Reference 
ke By W. H. Hooker. 2s. 6d. net. 
Here is an excellent handbook for those who wish to break 
away from obsolete business methods. Mr. Hooker writes with 
full knowledge of his difficult subject; and his facts are un- 
pleasant reading. Almost everywhere in British business there 
is a dogged obstinacy—a habit of standing still—that causes our 
trade gradually to emigrate to other nations whose methods are 
alert and wideawake. But Mr. Hooker is constructive as well as 
critical, and he represents a new spirit in our Chambers of 
Commerce. 


“ Work and Wages: The Reward of Labour and the Cost of Work.” 
Founded on the experiences of the late Mr. B: . A volume of 
extracts. revised and partially rewritten by Earl . Long- 
mans. $s. 6d. net. 


To re-edit an old book is very hard work, and Lord Brassey 
declares, unlike his reviewer, that it “has been too heavy for 
a worn veteran”. It is in war that veterans show their worth. 
“Work and Wages,” originally published in 1872, has been out 
of print for a long time, but economists have never lost touch 
with its invaluable store of industrial facts, mainly from the 
life of Lord Brassey’s father, who was “ the first organiser of 
labour on the colossal scale required by modern enterprises of 
transportation”. Nineteenth-century conditions of labour are 
examined closely and from a standpoint of national equity ; 
but now that trade unions are above the law great harm is done 
to the equity of combination among workmen. Lord Brassey 
examines the principle of limited liability and points out some of 
its defects. A single capable mind acts more rapidly than a 
Board, and no difficult task in the field of peaceful enterprise 
ean be brought to completion without a trusted leader. Several 
chapters deal with labour at home and abroad, setting our 
Victorian workmen side by side with their foreign competitors. 
Writing in 1879, Lord Brassey said: “The British workman, 
with all his admitted faults, and notwithstanding his incessant 
clamour for higher wages in prosperous seasons, and his hopeless 
resistance to reductions in adverse times, stands before all his 
rivals in many essential qualities”. And to-day, as in the past, 
the British workman at his best is unrivalled, but the interval 
between him and his competitors gets narrower and narrower. 
In 1879 it was betieved that “the industrial capabilities of 
Germany were seriously impaired by the disaffection of the 
workmen to the Government and the established order of things, 
both social and commercial” (p. 175). Yet in twenty-seven 
years—from 1880 to 1907—Germany increased her experts from 


| 
| 


£144,800,000 to £356,000,000, and her imports from £141,000,000 
to £443,000,000. Between 1907 and 1913 the exports increased 
to £495,630,000 and the imports to £534,750,000. Consider also 
the rise of Japan and the marvellous progress of the United 
States. The world has thanged so much in two score years 
and ten that we delight to hark back with Lord Brassey to the 
eighteen-seventies, as well as to the earlier times of his great 
father. For the rest, this little book should be put in our 
»ookcases side by side with Thorold Rogers, for it adds a great 
many facts to the “ Six Centuries of Work and Wages.” 


ONCE A MONTH. 

The “Nineteenth Century and After"? has two papers on Irish 
affairs—the Rev. Dr. Robert H. Murray writing on Humbert’s 
invasion of Ireland in 1798, and Mr. D. C. Lathbury trying to 
find “ Ways Out of the Irish Labyrinth”. As Mr. Birrell took 
for his guides two Irish statesmen, Mr. Redmond and Mr. Dillon, 
the Irish labyrinth is more perplexing than ever it was. Mr. 
Lathbury is thoughtful and historical, but his last sentence is a 
question that keeps the subject in its own maze: Does not 
recent experience show that any compromise would be prefer- 
able to the act of ruling Ireland from Dublin Castle, with a 
Viceroy and a Chief Secretary sent over from England? Mr. 
H. M. Walbrook has a good article on Henry James and the 
English Theatre, and Mr. John Palmer is new and stimulating 
in his study of “ The Present Disrepute of Shakespeare”. His 
paper is full of courageous observation and thought, and we 
are very glad that it draws attention to Maurice Morgann, 
whose ‘“ Dramatic Character of Falstaff” was published thirty- 
four years before Coleridge lectured on Shakespeare. Another 
literary contribution of note, by Constance E. Maud, gives some 
personal memories of the patriot poets of Provence during the 
past five-and-twenty years. “‘Those great patriots Mistral, 
Roumanille, Aubanel, and their brother Félibres, could never 
have grown and flowered in German soil. The great Capoulié and 
his contemporaries have all ‘changed their world,’ the former 
little more than a year ago, but it is the inspiration and ideals 
of these men that animate the sons and daughters of France 
to-day”. Roumanille was the initiator, Mistral was the leader, 
and their inspired brother-poets found in their love of country 
the stuff of a burnt offering. 

“The War Industries of France,” written by Professor L. 
Lévy-Bruhl, is an article brimful of French patriotism ; for it 
shows that French workmen and French manufacturers by their 
intense devotion to duty saved their country from the terrible 
dangers which threatened her during and after the autumn of 
1914. With a population of rather less than forty millions, 
France was called upon to keep enough men in the field and 
enough men in her factories while Britain got herself ready for 
land warfare. It was an awful problem, but the whole nation— 
apart from the “ambuscaders,” a small percentage of born 
wastrels—achieved what seemed to be impossible. Since 
August 1914 State establishments have multiplied their output 
of powders 4} times, and civil factories their output of explosives 
25 times. No French shell is charged with imported explosives. 
Ordnance factories supply 25 times as many “75” guns, 11 
times as many buffers, 44 times as many gun-carriages; and, 
estimating by the conventional symbol of 100 the amount 
produced at the beginning of August 1914, the manufacture of 
machine-guns has risen from 100 to 9,850, and the manufacture 
of rifles from 100 to 23,700. Though France is deprived of 
three-quarters of her coal and four-fifths of her iron, her mechani- 
cal industries have never been so powerful as they are to-day, 
and their power is increasing daily to meet the needs of war. 
Not only does she supply the greater part of her own require- 
ments (except in the matter of raw material), but for months 
past she has sent to her Continental Allies many munitions of 
war, not to speak of aeroplanes and motor-cars. 

There are two articles on reforms in education, one by Sir 
Harry H. Johnston and one by Mr. D. R. Pye, Physics Master 
at Winchester. Both should be read carefully. Mr. Pye is 
factful and very temperate. What we need as a nation, he says, 
is a belief in knowledge. “All the science we can teach in 
our schools will do us little good until we have attained to a 
more whole-hearted belief in the power of brain over matter.” 
He studies English schools side by side with the German and 
the French, and proves that French and German schools do not 
give more time to the study of science. At the German 
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Gymnasien, with their 240,000 boys, thirteen hours a week are 
given to Latin and Greek, only two to science. At the Real- 
schulen, with their 160,000 boys, thirty-one hours a week are 
given to modern subjects, and science receives from two to six 
hours only. But the Germans have a number of magnificent 
technical schools, they are impassioned in their attitude towards 
science, are content to live on small salaries ; and manufacturers 
look upon science as a daily and hourly servant. England has 
wished to rest on her oars, while Germany has trained for a 
race and has put to sea in frail boats like the Vikings of old. 
Lord Cromer writes on another phase of education—*‘ Thinking 
Internationally”? and “Thinking Imperially”; he speaks 
mainly to men of the Lowes Dickinson variety, but employs too 
many words and too many lenient phrases. Men who write 
nonsense on neutralising the sea, etc., etc., should be whipped 
soundly, as Dean Swift would have whipped them. To argue 
with them gently and profusely is to treat their pride and folly 
as British diplomatists treated the aims of Germany. They 
declare: “No nation is to attack another nation upon any 
pretext whatsoever”. Lord Cromer answers: “In spite of 
my profound dislike for war, and my strong conviction that all 
possible means should be adopted to avoid its occurrence, I am 
unable to accept this extreme doctrine”. Why box with pillows 
when regulation gloves are fair and more effective? ‘ Let us 
have everlasting peace as soon as this war ends!” cry the 
dreamers. Lord Cromer answers: ‘The idea that the whole 
human race can achieve a solidarity such as that which is 
evinced by a single family or a single tribe may, indeed, be 
dismissed as Utopian, more especially at a time when passions 
have been excited, the embers of which it may confidently be 
predicted will continue to glow for more than one generation ”. 


The sixteen contributions in the “Fortnightly Review” are 
divided equally between those who read so much about the 
war that their minds grow stale and those who refresh them- 
selves with the play of thought around other subjects, just as 
Abraham Lincoln, during the worst times of the Civil War, 
laughed over Hood and drew comfort from Shakespeare. The 
war subjects are good and various, ranging from Dr. Dillon’s 
account of his past and present attitude towards the general 
situation to Mr. Hurd’s views on the Naval Battle, and from a 
stirring ballad on the First Battle of Ypres, by Mrs. Margaret 
L. Woods, to Henri Hauser’s excellent paper on German economic 
methods and to Mr. E. Bruce Mitford’s “ The Little Nations and 
the War”. Mr. Mitford believes that the root-cause of Ger- 
many’s planned aggression is her belief that small nations ought 
to be absorbed by big nations. “The great Powers are at 
grips for the destinies of the small”, he says ; but when a writer 
repeats a current saying he should be quite sure that he is 
travelling along the right road towards the truth. Belgium 
could not have been ravaged if her other trustees had been as 
well prepared for her defence as was Germany for a brutal 
assault on her liberties ; and none can say that Germany’s plots 
and plans were so carefully hidden that they took Lord Roberts 
and his followers by surprise. Moreover, as Mr. Mitford lives 
in a vast Empire, and as every empire is a collection of con- 
quests, he should keep to the real causes of the war, which have 
been disclosed by Emile Hovelaque, by Anton Nystrém, and 
by other writers. Civilisation is now defending herself and the 
little nations, as essential parts of herself, mainly because she 
preferred garrulity to self-defence and was unpreparel for a 
war which Germany had advertised frequently and vain- 
gloriously. When a warlike Empire without convenient sea- 
ports multiplies her population at an alarming rate of increase, 
and when the prosperity of her industries prevents emigration, 
neighbouring countries ought to know that they are in danger, 
and that quarrels at home will not give value to the peaceful 
talk of their ambassadors abroad. Historians will not say, 
with Mr. Mitford, “It was for a little nation that they [the 
Allies] drew the sword”. They will not talk cant, but will 
say that Germany, when she had carried her war-plans to the 
striking-point, chose the easier flanking movement into France 


and began to fight ruthlessly both for dominion over Europe | 


and for expansion towards the East. 


Other war articles in the “Fortnightly ” deal with “ Persia | 


and the Frustration of German Schemes” and “ Continental 
Democracies and Compulsory Military Service”. Both are full 
of facts and full of good deduction. In the second one Mr. 
G. G. Coulton comes to very close quarters with the Radical 
tyranny which has told falsehoods to the people about obliga- 
tory national service; but we prefer Professor Hearnshaw’s 
appeals from English history. Mr. Coulton is too much occupied 
with Jaurés, the French Socialist, and with a compulsory militia 
on the Swiss model. “A Sound Peace or a Second War’’ is 
another good paper; and everyone will be delighted with Mr. 
Swift MacNeill’s careful study of Rhodes and Parnell considered 
in their attitude towards Imperial federation. Mr. Sampson 
Morgan, writing as a fruitarian, proves that fruits are perfect 
foods to those who can digest nuts and cucumbers; Mrs. Aria 
is entertaining in her article on ‘“‘ Fashion and the Painter ” ; 


and Mr. Edward Clodd brings us face to face again with poor 
Grant Allen, who died seventeen years ago, and of whom Andrey 


o 


\\ 


Lang wrote as follows on June 6th, 1900: “ Dréle dun cov, 
poor Allen. Why, being scientific, did he not get up his facts 
in his book on Deity ? And a Martyr and Rebel ought not to 
make these unparalleled concessions that he made. I liked him 
very much, and I daresay the celebrated ‘Celtic’ element 
would explain many things if I believed in the ‘ Celtic ’ element, 
I don’t think he ever seriously studied anything . . . not that 
he was aware of the circumstance. But his heart was in the 
right place: he was a gentleman and, sans le savoir, a Christian ”, 
Allen looked like a man of genius—and just failed to be one, 
His mind was so lively that it never burrowed and quarried and 
assayed. For the rest, Dr. W. L. Courtney writes well on “ De. 
mosthenes and the Principles of Patriotism” ; and Sir Herbert 
Warren, in his article on the Appeal of Poetry, proves that deeds 
and words, the stroke and the song, the sword and the pen, 
ought not to be rivals, because they have always worked together 
in great minds. We agree; but the modernised English mind 
has lost for a time the gifts of brief speech and of rapid action. 
It argues profusely. 


The “Contemporary Review” opens with two articles on 
our sea forces to-day. That by Lord Sydenham seems to us 
less effective than the clear and able account of “ Our Naval 
Policy and Position”, by Admiral W. H. Henderson, who 
passes from a discussion of our aims in the war to the results of 
the sea battle of May 31, and the important points that can be 
gathered from it. Admiral Henderson explains that our actions 
at sea have broadly followed precedent, though it would have 
benefited us to follow it more closely by providing, in the early 
stages of the war, for the protection of trade a sufficiency of 
vessels acting independently of the main fleets. The flotilla 
campaign upon the Belgian coast he describes as most arduous 
and most dangerous, though it has received little notice. As for 
the Battle of Jutland, he regards the desire to conceal losses and 
magnify such success as was achieved as an invariable sign of 
weakness, and he thinks it probable that some weeks or, perhaps, 
months will elapse before the enemy is again in a position to 
make another attempt at attrition. Mr. Swift MacNeill 
deals authoritatively with ‘The Breakdown of the Dublin 
Castle Régime ” and Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe disentangles the muddle 
of American Presidential Campaign”, adding some striking 
comment on American feeling and ideals. 
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Ineorporated Head Office: 
A.D. Royat ExcHAncg, 
1720. E.C. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Fire, i Sea, Accidents, Motor Car, Lift, Boiler, . Plate-Giass, Burglary 

anuities, Employers’ Liability, Live Stock, Third 4 ity Guarantees. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR 


Apply for full particulars of all classes of Insurance to the Gecretary 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


Fire, 
COUNTY a Loss Following Fire, 
F IRE Personal Aceldent and Disease, 
Workmen’s Compensation, 


OFFICE, 
Lunited, 
50 REGENT ST.,W. 


Domestic Servants, 
Third Party and Drivers’ Risks, 
Motor Car and Lift, 


AND Burglary and Theft, 
4 LOMBARD ST.,E.C. pow 
LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


Insarances effected on the most favourable terms. The business of this 
office is confined to the United Kingdom. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
INVITED. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES 
JOSEPH A. ROONEY, Secretary. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Mortaages.J 


ESTABLISHED 1837. {Aanuities. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Offiee: 108 CANNON STREET, LONDON, 


E.c. 


Board of Directors. 
Avyrep James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor, Deputy Chairman. 
Sir Joun Jarpine, Bt., K.C.1.E., M.P. 
C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq. 
Henry Scert, Esq., F.R.S., 


H. J. Bracey, Esq. 
Rt. Hen. H. E. Duxg, P.C., K.C.,M.P. 
Rt. Hon. Lorp FARRER. 
Capt. Hon. E. A. Firzroy, M.P. 
Double advantage policies issued seouring Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment 


at death thereafter. 
Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and 


on Personal Security in connectien with a Life Policy. 
JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


NORWICH UNION 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 


because of tts 
AGE, - MAGNITUDE, - RESERVE STRENGTH, 
PROFIT YIELD, - ALERTNESS, - & ECONOMY 
The Outstanding 
British 
Life Office. 
Write for Prospectus to The Secretary, 


NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH, 


or to any Branch Office of the | 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £94,000,006 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - - &126,000,000 


FIRE RISK.—Tue Leapinc INsuRANCE COMPANIES ACCEPT 
our VALUATIONS OF WoRKS oF ART, FURNITURE, AND OTHER 
VALUABLES AS THE BASIS OF POLICIES, THUS SECURING PRO- 
TECTION TO OWNERS. INVENTORIES ARE PREPARED IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE Kinapom. For PaRrTICULARS APPLY TO 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEBY 
AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS, 
20 Hanover Square, W. 


GILLOWS 


SUMMER 
| SALE 


Now Proceeding. 


THOUSANDS OF BARGAINS 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 
MAKE YOUR VISIT TO-DAY. 


164-180 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
Bold St., LIVERPOOL. Deansgate, MANCHESTER. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
& BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


in wreaking, use LESS QUANTITY, It being mueh stronger 
than QRDINARY COFFEE. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“ LAMB" Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets ail trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
Founded 1867. Incorporated 1911. 


Excellent modern buildings with Carpentry and Engineering 
Workshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees moderate and inclusive. 
Scholarships in March.—Apply to the Headmaster. 


THE CAMPDEN CHARITIES, KENSINGTON. 
The Trustees invite APPLICATIONS for the VACANT CLERKSHIP to 
the CHARITY. 

Applicants may be either men or women, and must not be less than 35 years 
of age. If women they must be unmarried or widows. Preference will be given 
to persons who have lived or worked in Kensington. 

Salary £200 per annum, rising to £250. No pension. 

Applications must be made upon forms to be obtained from th» Acting Clerk, 
62, Church Street, Kensington, W., where a printed statement containing 
further particulars may also be had. Applications, addressed to the Chairman, 
pec = form provided, must reach the Trustees’ office not later than Saturday, 


Jul: 
2 Shes successful candidate will be required to take up duty as soon as possible. 
45 
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INSURANCE. 
LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


U NDER the influence of the novel conditions which 
have now to be faced the new business of the London 


Life Association has visibly contracted; but even last year — 


the net sums assured totalled £533,389, of which £)502,910 
was represented by life assurances. These transactions, 
although rather small compared with the resulfs obtained 
in several recent years, were evidently quite sufficient 


for the needs of the business, as the total life premiums, © 
| have been signed and confidence restored. Immediate 


which had yielded £404,075 in 1913 and £430,512 in 1914, 
marked a further advance to £441,288 last year, while the 
assurance and annuity funds—Z,5,366,974 on 31 December 
1913, and £5,368,341 a year later—also substantially in- 
creased to £5,431,942. The accounts of this centenarian 
office are indeed a revelation—a revelation of abundant finan- 
cial strength and careful administration. Owing to the great 
increase of the income tax duties, which absorbed £31,972 
last year, against £17,393 and £13,773 in the two preced- 
ing periods, the net amount of interest received—£,212,697 


—was some £10,400 less than in 1914, and about £514,000 | 


less than in the year before. The average rates of interest 


earned—£,4 12s. gd. per cent. gross, and 4:4 os. 4d. per cent. | 


after deduction of income tax 
enough, as the net rate was identical with that shown for 
the year 1910. This means that the margin of unvalued 
interest is as wide to-day as it was when the previous quin- 
quennial term ended; and it is also evident from the pub- 
lished figures that, war notwithstanding, large profits have 
continued to result from suspended mortality. Last year 
the claims by death, including war ciaims, only amounted 
to £,298,916, as against an actuarial estimate of £374,566, 
or £75,650 more. And in 1914 they merely totalled 
$283,112 out of £373,669 for which provision had been 
made in the valuation. 

That the London Life Association, with its accumulations 
of more than five and a-half million pounds in the way of 
funds, has temporarily suffered to a serious extent through 
the war must at once be admitted. Although securities had 
been written down by about £230,000 in the three years 
1912-14, the recent investigation showed a difference of 
4#281,267 between saleable prices and ledger values on 
31 December last. For this difference provision had, of course, 
to be made, and as there is a possibility, if not a probability, 
of further depreciation having to be faced, the directors 
prudently decided to transfer £359,022 from the reserve of 
42,551,365 held in the valuation for the maintenance of 
rates of reduction to certain specific funds—namely, to re- 
serve, £40,0003 to war reserve, £300,000; and to rever- 
sionary bonus reserve, £20,000. Even then a surplus of 
458,578 was disclosed, and of this £37,068 was used in 
increasing by one the rates of reduction for all fully parti- 
cipating policies in the ten series, leaving £23,978 unappro- 
priated. A sum of £4,869 was also carried forward in the 
case of the reversionary bonus fund, and a total of over 
4#4:453,847 is now shown by the various reserves and free 
balances. 

From a financial standpoint the Association is therefore 
stronger to-day than it was at the end of 1913, when the 
directors were in the fortunate position of being able to 
certify that the value of the Stock Exchange securities, plus 
the reserve of £60,000, exceeded in the aggregate the 
amount at which they were included in the balance-sheet. 
Now increased to £100,000, this reserve is absolutely intact 
and available for any emergencies that may have to be 
faced in the future. Last December the securities were 
valued on the basis of the brokers’ estimate of saleable 
prices, less due allowance for accrued interest, and the 
certificate given contained the following most satisfactory 
statement: ‘‘ In our belief the assets set forth in the balance- 
sheet are, in the aggregate, fully of the value stated therein, 
less the war reserve of £300,000.’ Of course, some 
deterioration is apparent in connection with valuation, credit 
being taken for a larger proportion of the office premiums. 
While the full rate of reduction declared was reserved in the 
case of policies with full participation in reduction of 
premium effected since 31 December 1914, and also in 
the case of all minimum premium policies, the provision 
made in respect of older fully participating policies was 
slightly reduced—namely, by 10 per cent. of the rates of 
reduction declared for the year ending 30 June 1917. 

To some extent, therefore, the actuarial reserves have 
been weakened in order to secure a solid financial position, 
such as existed prior to the outbreak of war. The step 


taken by the directors was, however, thoroughly justifiable 
in the circumstances. Apart from the effect of the war on 
the selling price of Stock Exchange securities, the business 
of the Association had remained thoroughly profitable, and, 
in the second place, the bases of the valuation were unneces- 


were, however, satisfactory | 


| sarily severe in view of the present assurance as to the con. 
| tinuance of high rates of interest for a number of years, 
| For some considerable time all assurances have been valued 
| by the Om(s) table which disregards the influence of medical 
| selection, with 3 per cent. assumed interest, so that, in 

addition to a full 1 per cent. margin in the way of unvalued 
| interest, there is a sort of latent reserve in the form of an 

over-estimation of the present value of the sums assured, 


| And, furthermore, it has to be remembered that full pro. 


vision has been made for the latest increase in the rates of 
reduction, also that before the end of June 1917 peace may 


values, at any rate, cannot be regarded as those which are 
likely to obtain a year or so hence, and it is therefore quite 
possible that the war reserve of £300,000 may ultimately 
not have to be written off. 


AUSTRALIAN 


MUTUAL PROVIDENT 
SOCIETY. 


The Largest Mutual Life Office inthe Empire. 
Fuads, £34,000,000. Annual income, £4,000,000., 


MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS. 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. 


Every Year a Bonus Year. 
Whole-Life Policies 20 years in force show average increase of the sum assured 
by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 
Endowment Assurance Results also unsurpassed. 


37 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, EC. 


Executors, Troustegs, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS SELLING 
Worgs or Art, Famity JEWELS, OLD SILVER, FURNITURE, 
Pictursgs, Prints, Miniatures, Corina, Corns, Booxs, OLD 
Lace, Furs, Mosican InstrRuMENTSs, Guns, TRADE 
SrTocks AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY'S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Dai y to receive gcods intended ‘or public sale. 
Auctions on Owners’ premises in all parts of the country are 
held as required. 


WHY YOU SHOULD READ 
The Pall Malt_ Gazette 


BECAUSE the secret of its Great and 
Rapidly Extending Influence is that its pre- 
dominant feature is NEWS. 

It covers in a bright, crisp and easily found 
manner every important happening. 

Readers of the ‘Pall Mall Gazette” 
can rest assured that they are missing nothing 
that matters, whether it be foreign, home, 
colonial, financial, sporting or legal news. 

The lawyer will find the Cause List in the 
Final Edition every evening. 

Other features are the Woman’s Page, and 
the notes on Literature, Music, Art and the 
Drama. | 


THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
to the ‘** Pall Mall Gazette” are as follows:— 


8 119 0 
013 0 212 0 


Special Edition 
Final Night War (late fee) 


ABROAD 
Final Night War (late fee) 0163 3 50 


The Special Edition will be sent for any less period pro rata— 
that is, for 9d. per week prepaid; the Final Night War for 
1/— per week. 


Pall M all Gazette 


Publishing Office: 25 TUDOR ST., LONDON, E.C. 
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essrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S List. 


With 26 Illustrations and 2 Maps. Crown 8vo, 3/6 net. 


With the Twenty-Ninth Division in Gallipoli. 
AChaplain’s Experiences. By the Rev. OSWIN CREIGHTON, C.F. 


With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3/6 net. 


Priests in the Firing Line. By RENE GAELL. 
Translated from the French by H. Hamilton Gibbs and Madame 
Berton. 

“An account of the part which the French priests have taken, spiritually 
and physically, in the Great War, and certainly a very noble record.’’— 
Daily Chronicie. 


Crown 8&vo, 3/6 net. 


Some Experiences in Hungary, August, 1914, 
to January, 1915. By MINA MACDONALD. 


“An extremely interesting and lively account of life in Hungary 
during the war. . . . Few English ‘ alien enemies ' can have so agreeable 
a story to tell as this lady.''"—Westminster Gazette. 


With 23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3/6 net. 


Serbia in Shadow and Light. By the Rev. NICOLAI 
VELIMIROVIC, D.D. With a Preface by the ARCHBISHOP of 
CANTERBURY. 


Macmillan & Co.'s List. 


By LORD TENNYSON. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


The People's Edition, 1s. net. Pocket Edition, 2s. net. 
Limp Leather, 3s. net. 


IDYLLS OF THE 
KING. 


Pocket Edition, 2s. net. Limp Leather, 3s. net. 
1916 ISSUE JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Statesman’s Year Book. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the 
World for the year 1916. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE. 
LL.D. Assisted by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. With 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Manchester ‘ uardian.—" The Statesman’s Year Book is in its 52nd 
year as useful and excellent as ever. All the facts about everywhere are to 

found within its covers. . . . A few hours devoted to a study of its pages 
would give many a confident critic a firmer and wider grasp of the war's 
problems than he can ever gain from more presumptuously up-to-date 
publications.” 


With a Preface by OWEN WISTER. 
The Aftermath of Battle. with 


the Red Cross in France. By EDWARD 
D. TOLAND. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


8vo, 5/- net. 


Chemistry in the Service of Man. By ALEX- 
ANDER FINDLAY, M.A., D.Sc., F.I.C. With 3 Portraits and 
Diagrams in the Text. 

“ Intelligible to readers without scientific training, and well supported 
by helpful diagrams and interesting portraits of celebrated savants.'’— 
The Scotsman. 


Discovery, or the Spirit and 


Service of Science. sy Professor 
R. A. GREGORY. With 8 Plates. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Times.—" Mr. R. A. Gregory, whcse right to speak on behalf of the 
humanistic function of science is undoubted, has produced in the volume 
that he aptly entitles ‘ Discovery, or the Spirit and Service of Science,’ a work 
of very real value, which we commend to the attention of those who are 
puzzled by the alleged conflict in educational values between classical and 
purely scientific studies.”’ 


With 8 Plates and Diagrams. 8vo, 7/6 net. 


Milk and its Hygienic Relations. By JANET 
E. LANE-CLAYPON, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.), Assistant Medical 
Inspector under the Local Government Board. 

*,* Published under the direction of the Medical Research Committee 
(National Health Insurance). 

‘A volume which will long be an indispensable boon to the serious 
student in this and many other Jands,’’—New Statesman. 


Crown 8vo, 1/3 net. 


The Spirit of Christianity: An Essay on the 
Christian Hypothesis. By FREDERIC SEEBOHM, Author of 
“The Oxford Reformers.” 


Crown 8vo, 3/6 net. 


Notes on the Causation of Cancer. 
ROLLO RUSSELL, Author of “ Preventable Cancer,” &c. 
Preface by Dr. DAWTREY DREWITT. 


By the Hen. 
With a 


With Illustrations. 4to, 14/- net. 


Promction of Learning in India During 


Muhammadan Rule Muhammadans). By 
NARENDRA NATH LAW, M.A., B.L. With a Foreword by 
H. BEVERIDGE, I.C:S. (Retired). 


Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


BOOKS 
JULY LIST (No. 422) NOW READY. Post Free on application. 
Many Special Bargains in Publishers’ Remainders, all New Copies, offered at 
discounts of from 60 to 85 per cent. off published prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD.., 265, HIGH HOLBORN,LONDON,W.C. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are 


United Kingdom. Abroad. 

£e d. 

Half Year ... 014 1 - O15 2 


Quarter Year one 

Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable 

to the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

The SATURDAY REVIEW may also be obtained from any 
Bookstall or Newsagent, but owing to the shortage of paper resulting 
from the Government's restriction of imports it is advisable to give 
@efinite instructions. By so ordering readers of the REVIEW very 
materially assist in the economy of paper. 

Should any difficulty be experienced the Manager would be glad « 
be informed immediately. 


XUM 


A History of Sculpture. sy 
N. Ph.D. Illustrated. Extra Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


*.* In this book the author gives in readable form the history of the art 
of sculpture from the beginnings of civilization in Egypt and Babylonia to the 
present day, with attractive illustrations throughout. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 


THE IRISH REBELLION OF 1916. 


A Brief History of the Revolt and its Suppression. By 
JOHN F. BOYLE. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE 
FUTURE. 


A Study in American Foreign Policy. By RONALD G. 
USHER, author of ‘‘ Pan-Germanism,'’ ‘‘ Pan-American- 
ism,’’ etc. 7s. 6d. net. 1 


MODERNIZING THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE. 


By CHARLES H. SHERRILL, late United States 
Minister to Argentina. 6s. net. 


GERMANY vs. CIVILIZATION. 


Notes on the Atrocious War. By W. R. THAYER, 
author of ‘‘ The Life of John Hay,’’ ‘‘The Life and 
Times of Cavour,’’ etc. 4s. 6d. net. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By LORD CHARNWOOD. (In the ‘‘ Makers of 
the Nineteenth Century Series,'’ Edited by BASIL 
WILLIAMS.) With Frontispiece Portrait. 6s. net. 


INDIA AND ITS FAITHS. 


By JAMES B. PRATT, Ph.D. 12s. 6d. net. 


A BROKEN TOY. 


A Bruges Romance. By K. KEITH. 6s. 


Constable & Co., Ltd., 10 Orange St., London, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY 
THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. by s. F. HARMER, Sc.D., F.R.S., and A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., F.R.S, 
- Illustrated. 8vo. 17s. net each. 
Bt Also LIBRARY EDITION. In Ten Volumes. Half Morocco. Gilt tops. Insetsonly. Medium 8vo. £8 8s. net. 
i Vol. L—Protozoa; Porifera (Sponges), Coelenterata and Ctenophora; Echinodermata. Vol. II. a Rotifers and Polyzoa, 
; — 1. 1V.—Crusta nd Arachnids. Vol. V.—Peripatus; M: Insects, Part I. Vol. VL— 
; —— — *." A Complete Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post free on application. 
G THE GARDEN. BOOKS OF ROAD TRAVEL. ~ 
; THE BOOK OF THE ROSE. By the Rev. A. Foster-MELLIAR wan) 
q WA. Fourth Edition, thoroughly Revised by the Rev. F. PAGE- ROBERTS HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
q ead HERBERT B HOLYREUK. "With With 62 Illustrations of Specimen Roses, | PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Extra crown i uniform binding, 6s. net per vol. 
GARDENING FOR THE IGNORANT. By Mrs. C. W. 
and ETHBL CASE. 18. net. [New Shilling Library. | LONDON. By Mrs. E.T.Coox. Illustrated by HucH THomson NO’ 
: A FIRST BOOK OF SCHOOL GARDENING. By ALEX. and FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 
LOGAN. Globe 8vo. 1s. 64 (First Books of Seienes. | MIDDLESEX. By Watter JeRROLD. Illustrated by Hucu LE 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF scH008 GARDENING: THOMSON. 
— HERTFORDSHIRE. By H. W. Tourxms. Ilustrated by T 
CHILDREN’S GARDENS. By the Hon. Mrs. Everyn Ceci T 
(Alicia Amherst). With about 40 illustrations, Extra crown 8vo. 6s. BUCKINGHA ocx MOnISS. By CLEMENT SHORTSR. Illustrated by F 
ELIZABETH _,AmD HER GERM GARDEN. Extra 
ove, Also pott Coloured Illustrations by | SURREY. By Eric Parker. Illustrated by HucH THomson, I: 
MON HARMON VEDDBR. xtra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
THOMSON. 
THE SOLITARY SUMMER. By the Author of “ Elizabeth and By 
er German Garden.” Extra crown 8vo, 6s. Also pott 8vo, 7d. net. REDERICK L, 
THE ODD FARMHOUSE. By the’ Opp Second SUSSEX. By E. V. Lucas. Ilustrated by 
pression. Crown Svo. 6s. 
BERKSHIRE. y James Epmunp Vincent. Illustrated by 
THE COUNTRYSIDE. FREDERICK 
A. Evans. 
TALKS OF THE BIRDS. By W. M.A. Illus 
trated. wn Svo, as. 6d.; extra gilt, 3s. 
SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. By W. H. Hurtron. With 
TALES OF BIRDS. By W. Warpe Fow sr, M.A. Iustrations by EDMUND NEW. 
A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS. By W. HAMPSHIRE. By D. H. Movurray Reap. Illustrated by 
With Bryan Hoox. Third Bat tion, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, ARTHUR B. CONNIR. 
38 ize 5. and 3s. = 
STUDIES OF BIRDS AND BOOKS. By W. Warvz poneer. | ay Sir FREDERICK TREVES. Illustrated by JosmPx 
FOWLER, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
STORIES FROM NATURE. By J. A. Fretcuer. Illustrated. SOMERSET. By Epwarp Hutton. Illustrated by Nutty 
Cr. 8vo, 1s. 6d. ° 
ROUND THE YEAR. A Series of Short Nature Studies. By Prof.| DEVON AND CORNWALL. By Arrnur H. Norway. Illus- tie 
L. C. MIALL, F.R.S. With Illustrations. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. trated by JOSEPH PENNELL aad HUGH THOMSON. te 
THE EARLY NATURALISTS: their Lives and Work (1580- SOUTH WALES. By A. G. Brapigy. Illustrated by , 
1789). By L.C. MIALL, D.Se., F.R.S. 8vo, ros. net. FREDBRICK L. GRIGGS. fa 
AN INTRODUOTION TO ZOOLOGY, with Directions for Practical dis 
Werk By ROSALIE LULHAM, B.Sc. With Illustrations. Illustrated by JosEPH 
wn 8vo, 75. 
THE HUMBLE BEE, its Life History and how to domes-'’ CAMBRIDGE AND ELY. By the Bev. EDWARD CoNYBBARE. Ge 
ticate se —— of all British Species of Bombus and Psithyrus. Illustrated by FRBDERICK L. GRIGGS ve 
Mustcated wih Photographs and Drawings by te ‘Author, and Five Ga EAST ANGLIA. By W. A. Dutt. Iiusteated by 
INSECT LIFE. Souvenirs of a Naturalist. i. cuices. sa 
th a Preface by DAVID § P, M.A., F.RS. 
Usirated. Crown DERBYSHIRE. By J. B. Firrx, Illustrated by Nutty wi 
LIFE AND CHILDREN. Glimpses of Animal Life from ERICHSEN. sti 
the Amoeba to the Insects. By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. With upward 
Family. By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. With numerous Hlustrations,| THE LAKE DISTRICT. By A. G. Braptey. Illustrated by 
Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. JOSEPH PENNBLL. 
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